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This Is Our Mission 


T HE GREAT GOALS of missionary endeavor may 
be stated as simply as this: to present Christ 
to the unbelieving world as its only Saviour; to 
organize communities of believers into churches 
that will be self-supporting, self-governing and 


self-propagating; and to minister in the name of - 


Christ to human need. 

These unchanging goals take on new urgency 
in the light of present conditions in the world: 

@ Millions are still living and dying in total 
spiritual neglect, without God and without hope. 

@ Hundreds of little congregations in our mis- 
sion fields—poor, struggling, persecuted—need 
our encouragement and help. Humanly speaking, 
they cannot survive without our support. 

@ Our present rate of giving to missions will 
not maintain our work abroad on what our mis- 
sionaries consider an essential minimum basis. 

The General Assembly has authorized the ad- 
dition of 56 new missionaries to our work in 1957. 
How can this be done? The young people will 
probably offer themselves, but what about the 
additional $300,000 that will be needed annually 
to send them out and support them? 

New missionaries mean new houses and new 
equipment. Requests, totaling more than $1,- 
500,000, have been filed by our Missions with the 
Board, presenting their needs for schools, hos- 
pitals, residences, cars, tools, medical instruments, 
and supplies. Nothing is in hand with which to 
meet these capital needs. 

A desperate world situation is before us. Stark 
tragedy has struck in Europe and the Near East. 
The sick, the suffering, the maimed, the destitute 
of the world lay strong claim to our Christian 
compassion and help. 

Here is an opportunity for a spiritual service 
that should challenge our whole Church to a new 
depth of liberality and prayer. 

—C. DARBY FULTON 


Watch the Man 
In a Mud Hut 


em work of the Koinonia Foundation was 
presented to the students of Presbyterian Junior 
College recently at the daily chapel service, set- 
ting forth the need for American workers all over 
the earth who will go out in a Christian spirit of 
brotherhood and a desire to help build a better 
world. World peace begins in human hearts. As 
long as two-thirds of the people of the world are 























hungry we have a poor foundation for peace. 

The man to watch in the world lives in a mud 
hut, plows a little patch with a sharp, crooked 
stick, and has a yearly income of less than $50. 
His children die or get well without medical at- 
tention. His life expecta'icy is less than 30 years. 
We should share with him agricultural know- 
how, medical skill, education, so that he will be 
ready to understand the Christian Gospel. Koi- 
nonia is a Greek word from the New Testament. 
It means fellowship. Near Baltimore the Founda- 
tion conducts a training school for people of all 
Christian faiths and of many occupations, who 
are willing to go into government serv ice or serv- 
ice under welfare agencies or mission boards in a 
Christian spirit of brotherhood and service. They 
go out to foreign countries to help build a sense of 
world brotherhood. 

America ought to wage a war of amazing kind- 
ness everywhere against hunger, hate, poverty, 
fear, disease, and i ignorance. The Soviet is reported 
to have sent 100,000 experts to help Red China 
catch up with the twentieth century. Our world- 
wide Point-Four aid program has less than 3,000 
experts. We have been unable to get more. 

—LOUIS C. LAMOTTE 
Presbyterian Junior College 
Maxton, North Carolina 


Tax Exemption 


| CONGRESS ADOPTS proposed federal excise tax 
exemptions for church and private schools, 
the measure might start “a chain reaction of con- 
cessions” which would ultimately make the 
United States “look like Europe, where Church 
and State are commingled to the disadvantage of 
both.” So declared Rev. C. Stanley Lowell, asso- 
ciate director of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State. He 
spoke at a late November meeting of the House 
Subcommittee on Excise Taxes. 

“Our opposition to it is the mark of our con- 
sistency in opposition to all church subsidies from 
government, or to any official favors, whether 
negative or direct,” continues Mr. Lowell. “The 
practice of tax exemption for places of worship 
has become strongly established and we would 

advocate no change at that point. It is our posi- 
tion that the base of such exemption should not be 
broadened. ... One of the major factors inspiring 
every burst of anticlericalism, including those of 
recent years, has been resentment of the too 
favorable position of the Church in relation to 
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the State. A church with vast, tax-free holdings 
in the midst of poverty, a church consistently 
favored tax-wise, becomes a re: ady mark for those 
who feel themselves less favored.” 


No Money for Nun 


| tn the Roman Catholic hierarchy has an 

accepted rule that no nun or priest can ap- 
pear on a giveaway program, Sister Carolissa of 
lowa didn’t get to tell how much she knows about 
cowboys and Indians on the NBC-TV quiz show, 
the Big Surprise. 

We are inclined to applaud such a ruling on the 
part of Churchmen. We believe quiz shows in 
general are morally wro nB in that they encour- 
age the all-too-widespread American “something 
for nothing” fever. And we would certainly 
frown upon church leaders ae 4 in these 
TV or radio shows, even if they did promise 
to give their “earnings” to worthy charitable 
projects. 


Hold High the Torch 


Hold high the torch! 
You did not light its glow— 
"Twas given you by other hands, you know. 


Tis yours to keep it burning bright, 

Yours to pass on when you no more need light; 
For there are other feet that we must guide, 
And other forms go marching by our side; 


Their eyes are watching every smile and tear 

And efforts which we think are not worth while, 
Are sometimes just the very helps they need, 
Actions to which their souls would give most heed; 
So that in turn they'll hold it high 

And say, “I watched someone else carry it this way.” 
If brighter paths should beckon you to choose, 
Would your small gain compare with all you’d lose? 


Hold high the torch! 
You did not lights its glow— 
"Twas given you by other hands, you know. 
I think it started down its pathway bright, 
The day the Maker said: “Let there be light.” 
And He once said, who hung on Calvary’s tree— 
“Ye are the light of the world.” ... Go! .. . Shine— 
for me. 
—ANONYMOUS. 











Bluford B. Hestir, director of publicity for 
The Genera! Council, recently visited the 
Orient, including our mission stations in 
Taiwan. Here he supports the urgent plea 


of missionaries there that 


HE LIU YUAN Presbyterian Church 

I of Taichung rang with laughter. 

But even as the speaker, Mr. 
Lo, good-humoredly returned to his 
point, the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Taiwanese Presby- 
terian Church and their visitors from 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. knew 
that he was not just being funny in 
suggesting that the Church in America 
might provide a helicopter* for rural 
evangelism. 

“But we do need a helicopter!” 
Mr. Lo declared. “Each pastor now 
working with the mountain tribes 
spends hours walking and climbing 
to reach each isolated village church. 
With a helicopter the few pastors 
available for the mountain work could 
do much, much more, and the training 
of these new Christians would go for- 
ward much more rapidly.” 

The Rev. Mr. Lo, speaking as the 
director of the work among moun- 
tain tribes in Taiwan (Formosa), was 
touching a sore point in the develop- 
ment of the Taiwanese Presbyterian 
Church. The truth is, as he told his 
brothers in the Executive Committee 
(corresponding to the General Coun- 
cil of the Presbyterian Church U. S.): 

“In the mountain work there has 
been the greatest outpouring of God’s 
grace in all the history of Christianity 
in Formosa. . . . The Church among 
the tribal people grows so rapidly the 


* At present a helicopter could not be used in 
Taiwan because of necessary government security 
controls. 
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Now Is the Time 


General Assembly of the Taiwanese 
Church cannot cope with its numbers! 

“These people who a few years ago 
were cannibals and head-hunters now 
have over 250 Presbyterian churches 
among their scattered villages. They 
are culturally, socially, economically, 
and educationally backward. Only if 
we can give them thorough training 
in their new Christian faith, can we 
prevent any wind of false doctrine 
from turning them aside into wrong 
paths.” 


HE ASSEMBLED LEADERS of the Pres- 

byterians of Taiwan nodded in 
agreement, As the representatives and 
moderators of General Assembly and 
both North and South Synods, they 
know the needs of their Church. 
Another speaker arose: 

“Our needs as a young Church are 
many, but we do not want to be ap- 
pearing to beg. We only describe the 
need and the opportunities. We need 
help in student work. We need inten- 
sive evangelistic work in villages, both 
among the mountain people and 
among the Taiwanese. We need many 
more missionaries! 

“This is a time of instruments and 
tools. We might say ‘give us the tools 
that we may finish the task,’ but we 
also need missionaries to help us to 
use the tools. Mr. Lo and his workers 
in the mountains need something like 
a helicopter that would help them get 
about in that country where there are 


no roads. Each presbytery could use 
a mobile unit, fully equipped with 
audio-visual aids, and manned by a 
team made up of a missionary and a 
pastor from a nearby church. We need 
books and we need new churches. We 
need help in improving our church pa- 
pers and publications of every kind. 
We need more trained evangelists and 
more preachers. We need Christian 
teachers and doctors. In all these areas 
the need for more missionaries is des- 
perately clear. Please tell your people 
at home,” he concluded, as he turned 
toward the visitors from America. 

To the visitor in Taiwan, the two 
hours spent with the leaders of the 
vigorous young Church in that land 
served to point up impressions gath- 
ered in traveling about the green and 
beautiful land. 


a THE STORY was the 
same: the people all said, “Send us 
missionaries.” 

The situation among the mountain 
people was only one of the more ur- 
gent aspects of the need. There Chris- 
tianity has swept among 140,000 tribe 
people like wild fire. The conversion 
of entire villages is now a common- 
place thing, largely the result of the 
sacrificial ministry during the war of 
a “Bible woman” of the Taiyal tribe, 
Chi-Ouang, and those whom she con- 
verted and sent out as missionaries to 
their own people. The belief in Christ 
swept the mountains—and is still gain- 
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ing momentum—despite the absence 
of ordained ministers and workers able 
to train the new converts. This is the 
task that faces the Taiwanese Church 
today. 

Missionaries to train and work with 
teachers for the aboriginal people are 
needed. 

Presbyterians among the 3 million 
exiles from the mainland of China, 
most of them Mandarin-speaking, tell 
of their seven-year-long difficulties in 
getting a Mandarin-speaking Presby- 








Named by sea-weary Portuguese sailors in 
the sixteenth century, “Ilha formosa” . . . 
“Beautiful Island” . . . we now know it by 
its Chinese name—Taiwan. The World Mis- 
sion emphasis during the special season is 
on Taiwan. 





terian minister to guide them in estab- 
lishing their congregation, and of their 
need for missionary help in reaching 
the millions of their fellows now in 
Taiwan. 

Missionaries and the ‘Taiwanese 
Christians, speaking of the 5 million 
Taiwanese on the island, time and 
again point out that not one in one 
hundred is a Christian. And the mis- 
sionaries, like Miss Lillian Wells, la- 
boring alone in Yu-Li (her co-worker, 
Miss Gussie Fraser is on furlough), 


SCHOOLBUS MOUNTED on oversized tricycle furnishes transportation 
for Taiwanese children 


) 































or Rev. and Mrs. Ed S. Currie in Hwa- 
lien, and Rev. and Mrs. William F. 
Junkin Jr. in Taichung, all say that 
the work crying to be done is far be- 
yond the resources and time of a 
single person, or of a single couple. 
Every day brings more opportunities 
—more requests for teaching the Bible, 
or guiding the growth of a handful of 
enquirers into a self-supporting church 
—than can be met. 


ae Is ALIVE to the Christian 
Gospel, receptive, eager,” a 
Canadian Presbyterian missionary said. 
“But there are far too few of us to do 
the work. Tell your people we need 
help.” 

That statement strengthened another 
impression: there is a very strong spirit 
of co-operation among all Presbyter- 
ian elements on the island. The mis- 
sionaries from the Presbyterian Church 
of England, from the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, and from our own 
Church work together in real friend- 
ship to build a stronger national 
Church—the Presbyterian Church of 
Taiwan. It, in turn, works with the 
three missions in an excellent spirit. 

There are other impressions not 
quite so pleasant. But they, in the final 
analysis, add to the dominant impres- 
sion that more missionaries are ur- 
gently needed. 

Among these less pleasant features 
is that of the political ferment that 
fills Taiwan. (See next page) 













There are evidences everywhere 
that it is a nation on a war footing. 
Soldiers are to be seen in every town, 
marching or riding about in big Amer- 
ican olive-drab trucks. Planes patrol 
the western coast, keeping watch on 
Red China only 100 miles away. Oc- 
casionally the newspapers report a 
plane has been lost on a leaflet-drop- 
ping raid over the mainland, Gun em- 
placements and pillboxes dot every 
village. Bomb shelters are required 
for every public building. 

There is no way to escape from the 
knowledge that Taiwan might prove 
any day to be another of the world’s 
powder kegs. 


| PN THE attirupE of the Taiwanese 
| toward the “mainlander” there is 
{more than a hint of animosity. Rem- 
nants of the hatred engendered by 
mass killings under an early mainland 
governor of the island still trouble the 
relationship between Taiwanese and 
mainlander. Even the fact that the Na- 
tionalist Government executed the 
former governor has not cleared the 
air. 
, Grievances fill the hearts of many: 
} resentment rises against having to 
‘learn yet another “official” language 
—Mandarin; resentment flares period- 
ically against occasional denials of civil 
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AT LEFT is one of scores of hill country 
churches, symbol of a thrilling march of 
Presbyterianism in Taiwan. 


INSIDE the same church, near Hwalien. 


Photos were taken by Publicist Bluford B. 
Hestir, who writes this article for the SURVEY. 





liberties; resentment against security 
methods is evident, even though not as 
pronounced as it was a few years back. 

For the Mandarin-speaking exile 
from China, Taiwan is also a land of 
unhappy tensions. An elder in a Man- 
darin Presbyterian Church will say 
with humorous bitterness: “The Tai- 
wanese Presbyterians who have al- 
lowed us to use their building for our 
services on Sunday afternoon have 
made it quite plain that they are eager 
for us to build our own church. There 
have even been times when they 
seemed so eager that we were not sure 
we would have a place to meet the 
next Sunday.” 

The mainlander knows that the av- 
erage Taiwanese has heard enough 
of the evils of Communism to want 
no part of it, but the mainlander is 
somewhat grieved, it seems, to see 
that the Taiwanese also wants no part 
of the mainlander’s fight for freedom 
in the home land. 

There is no doubt in the mind of 
the average mainlander that he is not 
wanted in Taiwan. He would be ex- 
cused for a sense of despair as he sees 
the years roll by without any bright- 
ening of the hope that the Communist 
hold on the mainland will soon be 
broken. 

But such despair is nowhere evident. 





One mainlander, formerly a high of- 
ficial in the government, explained 
why he himself could not doubt the 
future: 

“Our future lies in the historic 
greatness of our people. China has 
never for long tolerated a govern- 
ment that is entirely evil. The spirit 
and resources of the people are bound- 
less, and they will work this thing 
out.” 


I T Is AGAINST this background that all 
groups within the island plead for 
more missionary help from the Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. The mission- 
aries face quite calmly the realization 
that doors to the beautiful island may 
not be always open to Christian mis- 
sionaries. With so fine a young Church 
already established upon the island, it 
is the feeling of the missionaries that 
every effort must be made now to 
finish the task, while there is oppor- 
tunity. 

It is also the official view of the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. that Tai- 
wan represents a reservoir of strength 
—both of. trained Christians and of 
missionary force—from which work 
in China itself may be launched when 
the door to the continent is again 
open. For this reason also there is an 
urgent call: send us young missionaries 
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World Missions to have 
adequate home in Nashville 





CORNERSTONE LAYING for handsome new Board of Worid Missions 
building in Nashville was momentous event. Dr. C. Darby Fulton, left, 
executive secretary, and Mr. William H. McCord, chairman of the build- 
ing committee, took part in the ceremonies. All Presbyterians who have 
visited the present Missions Building testify as to its inadequacy for the 
efficient conduct of the business of this Board. Pictures at left demon- 
strates the crowded conditions in the present building where filing cases 
and boxes fill the halls and every nook and cranny. 





that they may be trained for the fu- 
ture. 

Already there are more_than_ 500 
Presbyterian churches on the little is- 
land, only 250 miles long and go miles 
wide. Half of these are scarcely 
churches, however, being as yet but 
poorly trained and organized among 
the mountain tribes. And of the eight 
to nine million people on the island’s 
14,000 square miles, only a handful are 
yet Christians. It is a good beginning, 
but no more. The future lies in the 
hands of the Church, but how soon that 
future is realized depends on the sup- 
port given to the new Church by the 
people of the three Presbyterian 
Churches who are co-operating in mis- 
sion work there. END 


For Your 
February Program 


A HANDSOME BROCHURE in color, 
“Qur World Task,” can be ordered 
free of charge from the Board of 
World Missions, Box 330, Nashville 1, 
Tenn. It contains a beautiful map 
which locates our nine areas of re- 
sponsibility, pictures of these mission 
fields, a chart showing the organiza- 
tion of the Board of World Missions, 
and a table indicating the disbursement 
of each dollar spent for missions. 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 
And Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet. 
—Tennyson 


New Presbyterial Officers 
PEE DEE 

Mrs. Robert R. Glenn of Hamer, 
S. C., is new president of the Women 
of the Church of Pee Dee Presbytery, 
succeeding Mrs. F. D. Rogers Jr. 
Other officers are: Mrs. A. E. Car- 
michael of Lake View, recording sec- 
retary and Mrs. D. D. McDonald, 
Hamer, corresponding secretary. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Mrs. J. O. McKinnon is newly elec- 
ted president of New Orleans Presby- 
terial. Other officers elected are: Mrs. 
P. A. Gaudet, vice-president; Mrs. C. 
B. Thomas, treasurer; Mrs. H. G. 
Rose, recording secretary; Mrs. John 
Marquez, historian, and Mrs. S. M. 
Otis, corresponding secretary. 
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By DR. H. A. CODINGTON 


Kwangju, Korea 


Sx THE TIME of the Pharaohs the 
white plague (tuberculosis) has 
been the number one cause of death in 
the human race. In many countries to- 
day it is the leading cause of death. 
This is true in Korea. Even today in 
the U.S.A. where modern methods 
have nearly won the battle, it causes 
more deaths in the ages 15-30 than 
any other one thing. 

This destroyer of 50,000 lives yearly 
in Korea . . . this ever present adver- 
sary which at this moment is sapping 
the strength and energy of some 500,- 
000 of Korea’s 20,000,000 people... 
now for the first time since the dawn 
of human history could be wiped out. 
With the miraculous discovery of 
streptomycin in 1944 and the even 
more powerful drug isoniazid in 1951, 
doctors for the first time have had 
a medicine capable of circulating 
through the body’s blood stream, com- 
ing into contact with and stopping 
the further multiplication of the tuber- 
cle bacillus. Although these “wonder 
drugs” do not kill the tuberculosis 
bacteria themselves they weaken them 
to the point where the body’s own de- 
fenders, the white blood cells, can 
finish them off. 

In Korea we often see leprosy pa- 
tients wandering the streets begging. 
Everyone subconsciously keeps his dis- 
tance, seeing the ravages of the disease 
in their faces. A recent visitor to 
Korea, Dr. Robert Cochrane, world 
authority on leprosy from England 
said, “If the effect of t.b. on the lungs 
could be seen as readily as the effect 
of leprosy on the body, then people 
would act to stop tuberculosis.” T.b. 
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is much more contagious than leprosy 
—leprosy requires months of contact 
to spread from one person to another 
—not so t.b. 


if hpes WHITE PLAGUE today is con- 
tinuing its insidious work among 
all groups of people—our Mission hos- 
pital in Kwangju has patients coming 
daily for the first time seeking treat- 
ment for tuberculosis as well as the 
“old” patients coming daily for return 
visits. In one afternoon last week ten 
new cases came. This was an unusually 
busy day but serves to illustrate the 
incidence of t.b. in this area. 

During my years of medical train- 
ing in the United States I did not see 
any cases of childhood bone tubercu- 
losis which causes “hunchback” and 
lameness to young bodies. Not so in 
Korea. We do not see many days pass 
until some mother brings her child 
with beginning kyphosis (or hunch- 
back )—a condition which can be com- 
pletely cured if treatment is begun 
early enough; all too frequently it is 
too late to prevent a lifetime of de- 
formity. 

Recently at one period of time 


among our 180 in-patients there were 
a pastor, a seminary student, an evan- 
gelist, and a Bible school student. The 
Rev. George T. Brown, of Kwangju, 
stated that in one part of his country 
field alone three neighboring churches 
had either their pastor or evangelist 
under treatment for tuberculosis. T.b. 
is a prime cause of loss of time and 
usefulness of the Church’s workers. I 
think of Mr. Kim who was admitted 
to our hospital two months ago. He 
was sent through high school and the 
university by one of our missionaries 
who saw his promise of future Chris- 
tian service. The time came for his 
graduation and he found that he was 
not well. An x-ray revealed moderately 
advanced tuberculosis of one lung. 
However, with a year and a half of 
rest, good diet, and chemotherapy (the 
first months of treatment in our hos- 
pital, the latter months at home) he 
can be restored to future usefulness. 
We give thanks to God for putting 
into the hands of Christian doctors 
and nurses the means for accomplish- 
ing this cure. 


— IN oUR Mission’s particular 
area of work, southwest Korea 
(two provinces called the “Chollas,” 
population 5,000,000) our institution 
is the only tuberculosis hospital. North 
Carolina with about the same popula- 
tion and 1/40 the number of active 
cases of t.b. has an excellent system 
of hospitals for these patients, stretch- 
ing from McCain in the east to Black 
Mountain in the west. Compare the 
vearly death rate in the province of 
Ontario, Canada, 4 per 100,000 popula- 
tion with Korea’s 400 per 100,000 
yearly—one hundred times as many! 

Hospital beds (See page 36) 
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Il. Health work in Korea 
2. Edueation in Mexico 


By JANNIE HOUSER 
and MARGARET HAIGLER 


In August, 1956, a youth caravan com- 
posed of seventeen young people from 
the sixteen synods and Snedecor Region 
of our Church made an eighteen-day 
tour of our Mexico Mission. The cara- 
van was under the leadership of Miss 
Claire Randall, associate in Missionary 
Education, Board of World Missions; 
Mrs. Elisa Coppedge Fernandez, teacher 
of Spanish in Montreat College, and 
Rev. Jim Hollandsworth, missionary to 
Mexico. These are notes from the diary 
of two young participants. 


“Sunday, August 5 
San Antonio 

We went to church. Later we were 
given some instructions about the 
trip... . Our four reasons for going 
to Mexico were to have fellowship 
with Mexican Christians, to study their 
strong National Presbyterian Church, 
to experience firsthand the work of 
our missionaries, and to take back 
home and share with our churches 
some of the high lights of these dedi- 
cated people. 


“Monday, August 6 
Monterrey 


That first night in a new and dif- 
ferent land, where we were accepted 
so overwhelmingly by the people was 
an experience that we shall never for- 
get. We were taken on a tour of the 
city by cars, then went back to the 
church where we talked to boys and 
girls in Spanish-English. It was amaz- 
ing how well we were able to com- 
municate. The service consisted of 
songs by us, introduction of us all, 
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welcome by Jim Hollandsworth and 
Tyrone, and talks through an interpre- 
ter by Pete and Marilyn. 

The church members gave a party 
for us—‘una fiesta.” We played a 
Spanish singing game and American 
games. They served cakes, a great 
sacrifice on their part as cakes are so 
expensive for them, and rich little 
cookies. We closed with a friendship 
circle and song—Spanish to ‘Each 
Campfire Lights Anew.’ Returned to 
our hotel for prayer and ‘talk-it-over.’ 
The whole day was wonderful; the 
people so warm and friendly and 
eager to please and such vibrant and 
happy Christians. 


“Tuesday, August 7 
Valles 


The people at the church all seem 
so happy about being Christians. They 
sang so loud it makes me ashamed of 
the way we squeak out at home. We 
all felt that we could sense the same 
unity of purpose that night that swelled 
up inside us. We found that only in 
the Protestant churches could we have 
such fellowship, and such fun and 
laughter. 


“Wednesday, August 8 
Mexico City 

Arrived in Mexico City about seven. 
The city is tremendous and one of 
many contrasts. There were magnifi- 
cent new modern buildings beside 
dingy old wooden ones in dilapidation. 
. . » Can’t get over how young the 
little children are that we see tending 
the sheep and begging on the streets. 
A girl working in the restaurant was 
only 11. 


“Thursday, August 9 
Toluca 

We went to the church that night. 
They fed us hot tamales, cookies, and 
drinks. We gave our program. Each 
night two of us give a talk which is 
translated to the audience. The talk is 
on anything which we want to say, 
just something from the heart... . 
When we sing the Doxology in our 
own languages and then always end 
together with Amen, it makes us feel 
closer tied together in one common 
cause. .. . When the people become 
Christians their whole outlook on life 
changes. They have something to live 
for, so they live better. Pancho, our 
bus driver seems to be more interested 
in us every day. Tonight he went to 
church with us, and really seemed to 
enjoy himself. 

“'. . Mr. Harold L. Thomas took 
us to go through the Bible School and 
the hostel. At the Bible School we saw 
young girls from ail of Mexico who 
were studying to be missionaries to 
their own people. Some of them even 
serve in the capacity of minister in 
some of the smaller churches until 
they can obtain a minister. The girls 
take a three-year course and live there 
in the school. (See page 37) 
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S THE CHURCH FACES its missionary task from 
A its present pinnacle of increase, an un- 

paralleled opposition looms threateningly. 
The enemy has two appearances. On the one 
hand are hostile faiths that present counter and 
absolute claims. On the other hand lies a secular- 
ism that sees no important place for any religion. 
These are a challenge as well as a threat. For the 
Christian of the mid-twentieth century there re- 
mains impressive opportunity for the spread of 
the Gospel, and the situation brings a heightened 
sense of urgency to the undertaking. We find 
ourselves in a position similar to that of Paul at 
Ephesus when he said, “A wide door for effective 
work has opened to me and there are many ad- 
versaries.” 

Is Christianity winning the world? Well, since 
1800 it has multiplied fourfold in numbers, and 
now has about seven hundred million adherents. 
This is a little less than one third of the earth’s 
population, a larger percentage than ever before. 
But in the same period the non-Christian popula- 
tion has probably tripled. Certainly there are more 
people now living who have yet to be won to 
Christ than any past has known. Our activity has 
been snowballing but the field expands before it 
with equal speed! What, then, is the present 
situation? 

The Christian Church has recently become a world 
minority facing aggressive counterfaiths and isolated 
from large secular blocs, but itself an emerging world- 
wide fellowship. 


A WORLD MINORITY 


Christianity has always been a minority move- 


ment. However, since the time of Constantine it 


Are Christians 


W inning 


has had the support of powerful governments and 
has been allied with significant cultures. For at 
least eight centuries it has been the predominant 
religion in the West with the adherence of the 
vast majority in Europe. Christendom was a geo- 
graphic area. [his is no longer true. In our genera- 
tion it has become clear that even a rough identifi- 
cation of Christianity and western civilization is 
meaningless except as an accusation made by our 
enemies or a statement of historic origins. 


E UROPE IS NO LONGER nominally Christian. It 

has entered a “post-Christian era.” Two cen- 
turies of secular movements have taken their toll. 
In western Europe governments are indifferent to 
the faith, even where state churches remain. The 
industrial workers have been alienated. Vocal 
Socialist and Communist minorities seek other 
goals and oppose the Church’s influence. Wars 
have sapped the Church’s physical resources. As 
we have noted, Naziism was an ominous sign of 
the anti-Christian forces that stalk that continent. 
Now in eastern Europe another totalitarianism has 
had a decade or more of dominance and casts its 


shadow frighteningly over the whole continent. 


In the midst of these events Christians have be- 
come a self-conscious minority with their faith 
tested in adversity. European Christianity has re- 
turned to the conditions of the early Church. Its 
bold witnesses and its martyrs are its greatest 
strencth as it struggles against the tide. The most 
familiar names in continental Christianity today— 
Niemiller, Berggrav, Dibelius, Mindszenty, Lilje 
—are all famous for their involvement with hostile 
governments and their heroic resistance. The best 
known Danish Christian of our generation was the 
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the World? 


pastor-martyr, Kaj Munk, whom the Nazis rid- 
dled with bullets along the highway. Amidst 
current events the blood of the martyrs is fresh 


in its flowing. 


Throughout the world, then, both West and 
East, Christianity is a minority. No wy can 
Christians hope that our faith will move forward 
in step with our great western civilization. The 


West itself is no longer ours. 


Nor will the East any longer accept uncritically 
the West with its leadership and its convictions. 
Counter convictions are rising. 


FACING AGGRESSIVE COUNTERFAITHS 


In our day Buddhism, Hinduism, and Islam 
have become vigorous again. Since our faith has 
had its major missionary successes throughout its 
history where primitive or merely national reli- 
gions prevailed, the great religions of the world, 
like the three mentioned, have always presented 
tougher resistance. Yet these religions lay dormant 
and quiescent for the most part during the last 
several centuries of active Christian expansion. 
Now, however, in mid-twentieth century they 
are stirring and evidencing a new, aggressive out- 
reach. Side by side with Communism and Fascism 
the older faiths have emerged in the past thirty 
years as serious competitors in the struggle for 
world allegiance. 

To a considerable degree this awakening has 
been called forth by the challenging impact of the 
West upon the Near Fast and the Orient. For one 
thing a triumphant technology with a secular 
spirit has frightened the religious leaders of the 
Orient. Moreover, Christianity has proved both a 
threat and a source of ideas and methods. Actually 








The survEY is grateful to the Muhlen- 
berg Press for special permission to 
present this article, which is the entire 
second chapter of the new book, THE 
TIMES TEST THE CHURCH, by Frederick 
K. Wentz. The editors of the SURVEY 
highly commend this book to our read- 
ers, as one of the most thought-pro- 
voking works published within the past 
twelve months. Cost: $1.75. Order 
from your Presbyterian Book Store. 











much of this revival seems to have been inspired 
by the Christian missionary enterprise. 

Buddhism is a prime example. ‘Though it is un- 
der attack in Communist China and weak in 
Japan, there are significant efforts at renewal in 
south Asia, in Burma, Ceylon, India. Frequently 
the methods ape those of the Church—interna- 
tional theological faculties, new vernacular litera- 
ture, propaganda for world peace, formation of 
national councils and world congresses. The Bud- 
dhist prime minister of Burma claimed his nation 
would “send Buddhist missions abroad in the same 
way as other countries have been sending their | 
missions here.” In Hawaii Buddhists evidence 
marked zeal in producing all the activity of a 
vigorous American Church—subscription of mil- 
lions of dollars for temple construction and the 
training of priests, huge rallies and services at- 
tended by thousands of people, Sunday schools 
where children sing “Buddha loves me! this I 
know,” and “Onward Buddhist soldiers.” To us. 












































ARE CHRISTIANS WINNING THE WORLD? 





theirs is a strange faith, but the fervor and method 
are familiar. 
Frequently religious resurgence rides the tides 
~ of nationalism. In India Hinduism seeks to tie in 
with an emerging national spirit, though the gov- 
ernment is professedly secular. During the past 
century, there had been movements in Hinduism 
to appropriate Western ideas and Christian ethics 
for that religion. Yet today powerful Indian 
groups proclaim an exclusive Hindu loyalty as 
indispensable for the culture and for the rising 
patriotism of that subcontinent newly become a 
nation. 


Even more obvious, Islam is emerging as a com- 
panion to several aggressive national movements 
—in Indonesia, Pakistan, Egypt. Especially in the 
Near East Moslems have become active and in- 
creasingly intolerant recently, partly as the instru- 
ment of an international political bloc of Near 
Eastern states and partly in reaction against an- 
other faith-allied nationalism, the Zionism of 
Israel. 


\ B UT THE MOST AGGRESSIVE and hostile move- 

ment Christianity faces today is Commu- 
/ nism. It too is a religious faith. It has most of the 
apparatus of religion. It demands and receives 
absolute, fanatical commitment from its large 
core-group and seeks to weed out other religions 
wherever it is in control. It has its missionaries 
across the world seeking to convert all men with 
evangelistic zeal. Communism parallels Islam as 
we have noted, not only in its large-scale threat 
to the Church but also in its derivation from Chris- 
tianity. Marxism can be called a Christian heresy for 
it arose within the Judaeo-Christian tradition and re- 
veals that fact both by its cry for social justice, re- 
miniscent of Old Testament prophecy, and by its 
dynamic, evangelistic fervor. This remains the two- 
fold appeal of modern Communism. 


In Red China the techniques of a Billy Graham re- 
vival are used to produce Chinese Communists, One 
missionary, Samuel Moffett, describes the coming of 
the Red army to a university campus near Peking. 
Expecting the worst, the college people were amazed 
to see the invaders stack their rifles and play chil- 
dren’s games, ring-around-a-rosy and blind-man’s 
buff, with the students. Called the People’s Libera- 
tion Army, they acted like liberators and were the 
best disciplined army China had seen. “They even 
_ sweep up the streets of the village for us at night,” 
the villagers marveled. Every soldier was a Com- 
munist missionary; they claimed eight million of 
them! And as soon as they produced a convert, he 
became an evangelist, so that the university students 
soon tried to win their Christian professors to the 
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new faith. Communists used revivalist methods. Mis- 
sionary Moffett describes it: 


“As the soldiers rolled over us, the Communist 
missionary underground came out of hiding and 
staged the most intensive evangelistic campaign 
that I have ever seen, (and I have heard Billy 
Graham!) Their meetings lasted from early in 
the morning until after midnight, packed with 
emotion and drama and directed to just one end, 
conversion to Communism. After the meetings 
came the study groups: evangelism and education 
fused and integrated into one sharp tool for 
mission, . . . It was an avalanche that struck us, 
an avalanche of Communist missionary attack.” 1 


In our generation, to a degree unmatched for cen- / 


tures, Christianity is beset by aggressive, hostile faiths 
in many quarters of the world. Doors have slammed 
shut, curtains have fallen. For the Christians within 
these places, the agonizing situation of the early 
Church as pictured in Revelation has returned. The 
atmosphere is again one of suffering and martyrdom. 
Many of those first believers brought the Church 
triumph through the shedding of their blood. In 
some places at the present moment the modern 
Church can take only the pathway of the early Chris- 
tians to outwitness and to outdie all enemies. 

But throughout most of the world, opposition to 
our faith also takes a second form, secularism. Indif- 
ference presents an obstacle just as serious as hostil- 
ity. 
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ISOLATED FROM SECULAR BLOCS 


While a secular spirit has been growing in the 
West for over two centuries, Christians who would 
win the world in the midtwentieth century are con- 
fronted with two new, significant facts concerning 
secularism: its impact is now marked across the whole 
earth, and it has produced large groups of people 
almost completely cut off from religious traditions. 


Secularism-is many things. It is the attitude of di- | 


verse people and movements that are united only in 
their indifference to the supernatural. From Europe 
it has spread throughout the globe. Frequently it 
takes the form of scientism, making the tentative and 
empirical attitude of science into a total outlook on 
life. In many lands people with this approach view 
the universe as a great machine or organism which 
is ordered throughout by laws which permit no per- 
sonal encounter between men and a Person beyond. 
They are likely to concentrate their interests upon 
improved technology or the techniques of social life. 
Or secularism may take the form of a more or less 
final commitment to some particular group or loy- 
alty, such as the working class, an economic system 
like socialism, or a national patriotism. While com- 
peting ideologies in our day have become world- 
wide in their appeal, they remain partial in the loy- 
alty they evoke and are stunted because they fail to 
take supernatural forces seriously. Thus our genera- 


ase Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary Record, October 
54. 

















tion holds millions of people who are utterly indif- 
ferent to all religion. In fact many of them have 
effectively isolated themselves from real contact 


with the Church. 


pp GROUPS IN PARTICULAR have remained outside 
the-orbit of the Church’s influence—the intellect- 
uals, Centering in the universities, and the working 
class, especially the self-conscious industrial laborers. 
Both of these blocs of people in Asia and Africa have 
been cut from their rootage in ancient social and reli- 
gious traditions and have been caught up in the sci- 
ence, industry, and technical education of western 
civilization. But they have not been caught up in the 
missionary enterprise. Among the laborers in Japan 
whose Shintoism was discredited by the military de- 
feat, among African urban workers recently removed 
from their tribes, among intellectuals in southern 
Asia and elsewhere, the Church makes little evident 
progress because these find the Church too patently 
middle class, too introverted and preoccupied with 
| the social and cultural groups already penetrated. 
Nor is the picture much different in Europe, For 
generations many of the intelligentsia have held the 
Church in disdain, and the toilers at the bottom of 
the social structure have been unmoved by the 
Church’s evangelistic efforts. From Britain comes the 
, report that World World II revealed clearly how 
\far the “great mass of people are alienated from the 
| Churches.” French anticlericalism on the part of in- 
tellectuals and the working class has been notorious 
_ throughout this century. In Germany, we are told, 





—multiply in power, many people seem to become 
more remote from the Church’s voice. 

Churchmen are urging a new strategy for both | 
missions and evangelism in our day, namely, the | 
total impact of the total Church. 


By “total impact” is meant approaching outsiders| 
through proclamation (preaching the Gospel), fel-) | 
lowship (establishing community with them), and] | 
service (showing practical concern for their needs 
and their society). India, according to some of her 
officials, now seeks to welcome missionaries with 


their services but stripped of their preaching of a 
unique, uncompromising Gospel. Occasionally in the 
past, Protestants have been willing to educate and 


(} only 5 per cent of churchgoers in industrial regions 
\ are industrial workers. Within a society once nomi- 
| nally Christian large areas of the population are ac- 
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tually strangers to the Church. 


A* THIS ISOLATION of the Church from large secu- 
lar segments of society in nearly every country 
means certain significant changes in the methods of 
Christian approach. For one thing church leaders 
now realize that missions and evangelism blend in 
their tasks until they are one common undertaking. 
No longer is it worth while to distinguish between 
evangelism as the winning of the unchurched where 
the Church is established, and missions as the Church 
working on frontiers where people are foreign to it. 
There are many foreigners right alongside the 
Church where it has been longest established. 


As a result the Christian outreach at home 
and abroad faces a major obstacle in the prob- 
lem of communication. People whose inherit- 
“ance and prejudice are antichurch, whose 
purview is limited to earthly and human con- 
cerns, are hard to confront with the Gospel. 


Their language and ideas are far removed from 
the accents of theology and worship. Even while the 
channels of communication—press, radio, television 


heal without speaking the word about Jesus Christ, 
but today churchmen know a truncated Gospel will 
not suffice. On the other hand Russia has limited 
the Church to its worship. This is equally unaccept- 
able, for it also limits the Gospel’s witness. 


In fact wherever missionaries are successful to- 
day they stress the need for “getting alongside” 
their fellow men to communicate the Gospel. 
Often the sects achieve this better than the larger, 
more balanced Churches. And the sects are grow- 
ing rapidly everywhere. From the situation in In- 
dia comes the suggestion that “we must somehow 
gossip the Gospel. That is, we must learn to talk 
naturally and spontaneously about the Gospel to 
our fellows.”? It proves ineffective for the mis- 
sioner to speak words without identifying himself 
with the group he exhorts, for words carry little 
meaning unless speaker and listener have the same 
environment and common loyalties. The evange- 
list must belong to the group he seeks to reach. 


The worker-priests of France illustrate this. 
Though they are Roman Catholic priests, they have 
taken full-time jobs in factories, working shoulder- 

(See page 44) 

2R. W. Scott, Evangelism in India (Geneva, 1952), quoted from 

the ecumenical survey “‘Evangelism—The Mission of the Church to 


Those Outside Her Life,” p. 15, printed in The Christian Hope and 
the Task of the Church (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954). 











kip BEST NEws that has come to me 
for a long time from my Church 
in America is that the Board of World 
Missions has decided to enter the 
Muslim World. Ever since God called 
me to Persia (Iran) in 1919 it has 
been my hope and prayer that the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. would send 
a Mission to at least one of the Mus- 
lim lands, thereby assuming its share 
of the responsibility which rests on 
all Christians for making Jesus Christ 
known to the followers of Mohammed. 
These constitute one-seventh of the 
human race. 

I had been eager to go to the foreign 
field under my own Church, but in 
none of its missions was the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. in contact 
with Muslims. I believed that I had 
been called to preach the Gospel to 
Muslims, so there was nothing for me 
to do but to go out under another 
Church. Dr. Chester of the Nashville 
Committee readily gave his approval 
to my request that I be allowed to go 
to Persia under the Board of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., and for 37 
vears I have considered myself an 
unofficial representative of the South- 
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By WILLIAM McELWEE MILLER 


Resht, Iran 


ern Church in Iran. In 1947 Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Hopper Jr., of Louisville 
joined us in Teheran, and he is now 
one of the ordained evangelists of the 
Iran Mission. We both rejoice that 
there will soon be official representa- 
tives of our Church at work in Iraq 
as members of the United Mission. 


A AT THE MAP will show that 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) is next door 
to Iran (Persia). Though a wall of 
high mountains separates the two coun- 
tries and makes friendly intercourse 
difficult, there is an important high- 
way from Teheran through Hamadan 
and Kermanshah to Baghdad, and 
busses ply daily between these two 
great cities. In fact, tens of thousands 
of Iranians visit Iraq by this route 
every year. For most of the Holy 
Places of the Muslims of Iran (who 
belong to the Shiite sect of Islam) are 
located in Iraq, and everyone who has 
the means ought to make the pil- 
grimage to Karbala (near Baghdad) 
at least once in his life. So the Baghdad 
busses are usually full of pious pil- 
grims seeking something that the 
graves of the martyrs can never give 





them. Many pilgrims have remained 
in Iraq, and there are now large com- 
munities of Persian-speaking people in 
Baghdad and Karbala and Najaf. How- 
ever, the majority of the Muslims in 
Iraq belong to the Sunnite sect. They 
do not look with favor on the visita- 
tion of the graves of the descendants 
of Mohammed, and stick closer to the 
teaching of their holy book, the Koran. 


Hey DIFFERENT is the teaching of 
the Koran from that of the Bible! 
The Koran is insistent that Allah is 
One, but he is never called “Father.” 
“It is blasphemy to call God ‘Father,’ ” 
said a Muslim to me one day as I was 
reading the Lord’s Prayer to the pa- 
tients in the waiting-room of a mission 
hospital. The Koran tells many sto- 
ries, more or less accurately, of ‘Abra- 
ham and Joseph and Moses and other 
Old Testament prophets, and it in- 
cludes “Isa Masih” (Jesus Christ) as 
one of the prophets. It says that Jesus 
was born of the Virgin Mary, that He 
performed many miracles, and that 
He did not die on the cross but was 
taken alive to heaven by God. To the 
Mohammedan He is not the Son of 














UP IN THE AIR, old and new: Storks are 
common sight, making their nests atop farm 
house. Oil derricks are new to the scenery, 
bringing wealth to country. 


God, and is not even the greatest of 
the prophets, for in accordance with 
Jesus’ own prediction Mohammed, the 
last and greatest of the prophets, has 
come to establish Islam as the perfect 
religion for all mankind till the end 
of the world. 

The Koran foretells the resurrection 
of the dead and describes heaven and 
hell, but the future life is depicted in 
very sensuous terms, and heaven is a 
very different place from the Father’s 
House of which Jesus spoke. The 
Koran attests the books of the ancient 
prophets as well as the “Injil” (Gos- 
pel, from “Evangel”) but claims to be 
the most perfect and complete revela- 
tion of God’s will. 

Hence, the missionary who is sent 
to Muslims has a very different task 
from that of one who preaches the 
Gospel to heathen peoples. For the 
Muslim thinks he has a more correct 
knowledge of Christ than does the 
Christian, and he often rejects the 
Christian Scriptures as a forgery, and 
professes to have a faith more modern 
and more adequate than that which 
the missionary brings to him. 


How: LET IT NoT be supposed 
that the so-called “Muslim” pop- 
ulations of the countries of the Near 
East are all devoted followers of the 
religion of Islam. This is by no means 
the case. Materialistic philosophy, 
western science, Communism, mod- 
ern education, and other influences 
have undermined the “faith” of the 
educated classes, and while they still 
for the most part call themselves Mus- 
lims they are really in many cases peo- 
ple without religion. They mock the 
illiterate masses who hold to the old 
superstitions and practices, and are 
themselves largely without God and 
without hope. 

Far more than was the case 25 years 
ago, the missionary today must make 
Christ known not only to the fanatical 
followers of Mohammed but also to 
the people who believe in nothing. 
Students of Iran who were passionately 
devoted to Communism a few years 
ago have now been disillusioned. They 
have no faith in anything. It is indeed 
the time to point them to Christ! 

Muslims, whether nominal or sin- 
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cerely devoted to their religion, have 
stubbornly resisted the efforts of Chris- 
tians to convert them. But Christ did 
not except Muslims when He said, 
“Go ... and make disciples of all na- 
tions.” Have we then the right to 
shrink from this task assigned us by 
our Lord just because it is difficult? 
For 1300 years the Church of Christ 
has failed to undertake seriously .the 
evangelization of the Muslim World. 
Even during the past century of great 
missionary advance there has been 
only a little band of men and women 
who have devoted themselves entirely 
to the task of making Jesus Christ 
known to the followers of Mohammed. 
As the effort has been inadequate so 
the results have been few. 

In Arabia where Zwemer and Van 
Ess and other brave soldiers of Jesus 
Christ labored and prayed for years, 
there is not yet a church composed of 
Muslim converts, though there are 
little groups of believers in several 
places. The same is true for Iraq. In 
Iran where there is more tolerance 
than in the Arab countries there are 
several hundred converts in the Prot- 
estant churches, most of the members 
of which are from the ancient Chris- 
tian races, such as Assyrians and Ar- 
menians. How thankful we should be 
for these “firstfruits,” men and women 
who have been taught by the Holy 
Spirit to call Jesus “Lord,” and have 
had the courage in a land where there 
is no constitutional religious liberty to 
confess their faith before men! They 
are the evidence of God’s power to 
save Muslims, and also the firstfruits 
of the great harvest which will be 
reaped when God’s hour for the in- 
gathering of the people of Islam 
arrives. 


«* HAS CALLED the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. to a great 
venture of faith. In obedience to His 
call the decision has been made to 
send missionaries to Iraq. This under- 
taking can be effectually accomplished 
only if it is upheld and carried for- 
ward by the faith and prayers and 
devotion of the Church from which 
the missionaries go forth. May God 
raise up a band of faithful supporters 
and intercessors in America who will 
uphold the new missionaries through 
the first difficult years by love and 
prayer, and who will take no rest till 
Christ receives the honor and glory 


due Him in Iraq, and throughout the 
Muslim World! 

When the first missionaries from 
the Presbyterian Church U. 5. arrive 
in Iraq we will give them a hearty 
welcome, and will invite them to 
spend their first summer vacation in 
the high mountains of Iran. Here they 
will meet Muslim converts who are 
actively making Christ known to their 
fellow countrymen, and will find 
an independent Presbyterian Church, 
“The Evangelical Church of Iran,” 
with nearly 3,000 members, which is 
ready to receive converts into its 
membership. 

If there should be more applicants 
for the Iraq Mission than are needed 
in Iraq, we extend a cordial invitation 
to them to come to Iran where rein- 
forcements are desperately needed. “A 
great door and effectual has been 
opened ...and there are many adver- 
saries.” We need doctors, nurses, 
women evangelists, ministers, educa- 
tionalists, and other workers. Our Mis- 
sion has urgently requested 50 new 
missionaries in the next five years. 
Who will come and help us? END 





Our Responsibility to the 
JOINT MISSION IN IRAQ 


$15,000 for the regular 1957 budget 
$16,000 to the Capital Fund for the 
Baghdad Girls’ School 
$8,000 in 1957 
$8,000 in 1958 
1 Evangelistic Couple 
1 Single Lady Evangelist 





MR. AND MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON and 
family of Congo Mission have re- 
turned to the field following their fur- 
lough in the United States. 

Mr. Wilson, who is a layman, has 
been serving in the Belgian Congo 
since 1946 in educational work. A na- 
tive of Amelia County, Va., Mr. Wil- 
son graduated from Hampden-Sydney 
College, and took additional work at 
Johns Hopkins and the University of 
Maryland. He is a member of the 
Mount Washington Presbyter‘an 
Church in Baltimore, Md. 

















In the world-wide enterprise of the Christian Church the 
most productive service is prayer. 

“God is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think according to the power that worketh in us.” 


Let us include in our praying this month— 
yy THANKSGIVING that “God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” 
yy THE MISSIONARIES of our Church in nine countries overseas. (See 
list in current issue of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, and in DAY BY 


DAY.) 


3X NATIONAL CHRISTIANS of the countries where we have work, their 
witness and their service to make strong and influential the 
life of the Church, and the work of Christ. 

yy SUFFERING CHRISTIANS in all areas of the world—those who are 
homeless and without the bare necessities of life; the sightless 
people of the world, who are seeking faithfully to make their 
own way and a contribution to life, the lepers who carry on 
and witness to the power of Christ to give joy and triumph 
amidst suffering and confinement. 

yy THOSE oF us of the Church to give a positive witness where we 
are that we strengthen the hands of our missionaries in their 
work in all parts of the world. 

yy CONTINUOUS INTERCESSION and generous giving that will extend 
and make powerful the world-wide witness of our Church as 
she seeks to carry out the Great Commission of her Lord. 











Missions must be 
people, not mere 
statistics! 


Family Sharing 
in the World Mission 
of the Church 


By MAYBELLE HARDIE SMITH 
Lubbock, Texas 


H CAN THE FAMILY TEACH about 
Missions and develop a sense of 
sharing in the World Mission of the 
Church? 

The important word in that ques- 
tion is “sharing,” isn’t it? That is a 
personal word, for it means to enjoy 
or endure in common, or to partici- 
pate in. It implies a togetherness or 
fellowship among persons. But how 
can we make personal, within our 
own family, a Christian work flung 
around the globe? Doesn’t it usually 
seem a faraway blur of hundreds of 
people we can never know and of 
work we know only vaguely? 

Well, how does anything vague and 
faraway become personal and near to 
our hearts? First, we cannot care un- 
less we know. More important still is 
how we begin in knowing. How we 
learn about the World Mission of the 
Church can make it personal to all our 
living or as impersonal as a law of phy- 
sics. No child can share any concern 
for statistics or a principle or general- 
ization. There’s little use in presenting 
World Missions as a whole to him. An 
abstraction is meaningless. How dif- 


ferent in meaning is an experience 
that is concrete and personal to him, 
that he can see or feel or touch. After 
a series of personal experiences he 
may then safely abstract a principle 
that will have personal meaning, but 
he must always begin with something 
that touches him personally. 

Isn’c that true of adults, too? 
Haven’t we treated World Missions 
in an impersonal way by beginning 
with the whole, in terms of percent- 
ages, or other abstractions such as “the 
world,” “the heathen,” “per capita 
giving,” or “the budget for benevol- 
ences’? Even adults cannot love a 
percentage or share anything in com- 
mon with something as generalized as 
“the heathen.” We can only love per- 
sons and sacrifice for persons. Ab- 
stractions makes no personal demands 
on us; persons do, and God does. 


E READ ABouT a million starving 

Chinese. We say “how sad” and 
pass on. However, if God set only one 
starving Chinese child in our midst, 
how quickly and lovingly we would 
act. It would touch us very person- 
ally, wouldn’t it? We would surely re- 
spond to the demand made upon us 


by that child’s need for food and love. 
But suppose God paraded before our 
eyes one by onc a million starving 
children, each unique and precious in 
His sight, each with particular needs. 
I wonder if we would not stumble 
away in horror. We would certainly 
long for the undemanding comfort of 
a set of statistics or some nice abstrac- 
tion such as “the heathen.” 


Doesn’t the very way we think about 
World Missions and the manner in 
which we teach it to our children pro- 
tect us from making it too personal? 


We are protected from seeing sin 
and suffering not only in the way we 
teach but also in the manner in which 
we give. The Community Chest 
shields us from the poor. The Family 
Service Association shields us from 
the maladjusted. The Community 
Clothing Center protects us from the 
naked; the Juvenile Probation Officer, 
from those in prison. If we never see 
desperate human need in our own 
country, isn’t it rather far-fetched for 
us to think we care about it in some 
distant place like Africa? About the 
most we can muster up is a vague pity 
or some sentimental glow as we write 
a check. Writing a check isn’t fulfill- 
ing the commandment to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. “If I give away 
all that I have ... but have not love, 1 
gain nothing.” 


O UR THINKING, TEACHING, and giving 

to World Missions must be per- 
sonal if we are to share in any meaning- 
ful way. Jesus Christ demands it of us. 
“Truly, I say to you, as you did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
you did it to me.” “Saul, Saul, why do 
you persecute me?” “Let the little 
children come unto me.” Those state- 
ments are personal. He relates all our 
work, our giving, and our loving to 
the person of Himself. We don’t fol- 
low a principle; we follow a Person. 
We must never seek to protect our- 
selves from the demand of the Cross 
at the center of Christian love. How- 
ever, He certainly saves us from any 
desperation or responsibility for all sin 
and suffering by always relating even 
our smallest response to Himself. He 
bears the whole load; we share in it, 
but never alone. 

So how do we teach within our 
family that we all share in World Mis- 
sions? One of the best teaching 
methods is in knowing and loving a 
missionary. Then through your love 
you have planted part of yourself in a 
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FAMILY 








mission field. If your family is that 
fortunate, they will have a personal 
concern. “Frank’s work” or “Bill’s 
new homeland” is of genuine interest. 
That love will issue in a real desire to 
help. Not all of us can know mission- 
aries in person, but we can meet them 
in film. In our church we saw an ex- 
cellent film about a Brazilian and the 
difference Christianity made in his 
life. That one life was a more power- 
ful testimony than any number of 
generalizations could have been. An- 
other possible means of knowing mis- 
sionaries is through correspondence. 
We can learn the name of a mission- 
ary’s child and help our child to share 
a friendship by letter, thus introducing 
him personally to the life of those in 
the mission field. 

Further possibilities are in collecting 
stamps, as our Pioneers are doing, for 
the use of a missionary, in getting to 
know native stamp collectors. Our 
Sunday school class sent bed clothing 
and beds to a school where one of our 
former members is now teaching. My 
husband, a doctor, gave some medical 
supplies and instruments to a mission- 
ary who is doing agricultural work. 
All these instances are of particular 
people sharing in the life of another 


particular person. The givers want to 
know what happened to the beds, 
stamps, medical instruments, or what- 
ever ... and how they have been used. 
And from there they will become in- 
terested in the whole work of the 
missionary concerned. From sharing 
in a very small way they will move to 
caring about the whole of the work. 
So we begin to want to know and 
learn when we become personally in- 
volved in even the smallest way. 

In giving do we become personally 
involved? We should, and the secret 
is in Jesus’ statement: “But give for 
alms those things which are within.” 
(Luke 11:41). We usually give exter- 
nals; perhaps that is why most of our 
giving is meaningless to ourselves and 
to the recipients of our gifts. As our 
ten-year-old expressed it, we don’t 
have our love written all over the 
gift. We shall have to find our own 
particular way of writing our love all 
over our giving, but that exercise of 
creative imagination will make us 
cheerful givers. When we give we 
should also pray that our gift will be 
acceptable to the receivers, as Paul did 
when he took an offering to the Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem. If we were as cour- 
teous and selfless as that, our charity 
would more often be accepted as love. 


We hope our friends will like our 
gifts, but do we ever pray that the 





Holds fast my hand. 
Who shaped the land. 
Can understand 

And surely He 

The mighty sea, 
Tranquillity 

Who holds in place 
And by His grace 
Before His face? 





TRANQUILLITY 


The hand which flung the stars through space 
My life is molded by the One 

The Mind which planned the march of suns 
The petty trials of my day; 

Who hollowed out the cup which holds 

And keeps the waves in check, can give 

In my small storms. Shall not the One 

The Milky Way, keep me each day 

Present me perfect, faultless there 


—MArTHA SNELL NICHOLSON 


From The Evangelical Christian of September, 1956 
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TODAY 


Today. Today’s the thing—the only 
thing. 

Not yesterday. Would that I had it 
back, 

Nor vet tomorrow, that is still a 
dream 

For should I grasp it in my eager 
hands, 

It will have changed into today. 

But now! This little space of time, 

Between two vast eternities, 

Is all I own, will ever own, 

To make it or to mar it. 

Then, O my soul, Alert! Alert! 

Did not the Master say, “Today?” 

—FRANK A, BROWN 
Published in Adult Uniform Lessons 
January, 1954 


Board Christian Education 
Richmond, Virginia 





Africans will find acceptable what we 
have given? 

Another way always open for any 
of us to send our hearts to the mission 
field is prayer. Let’s be specific in our 
prayers, praying for missionaries by 
name and for their particular work. Be- 
gin with one. Don’t despise the fact 
that it’s just one. It won’t be surpris- 
ing if suddenly your family finds itself 
concerned to find out more about him 
and what they can do for his work. 
As you become involved personnally 
and do something concrete for only 
one, then the whole World Mission 
task will become of concern to you. 
You will have bound your heart to 
that person and that work. Then your 
family and our family will thus be 
bound together about the feet of God. 
We will begin to know such a kinship 
with the black, yellow, red, and brown 
Christian families—our fellow work- 
ers, our brothers—that we shall enjoy 
that most precious gift, the com- 
munion of the saints. 

So in thinking, teaching, giving, and 
praying for World Missions, let’s be- 
gin with the particular; then move on 
to the general, or begin with the con- 
crete, and then we can safely use an 
abstraction without losing the per- 
sonal meaning. We will never have 
any sense of real sharing in the World 
Mission of the Church until we have 
given “those things that are within.” 











College where there are 4800 students 


Kinjo College in Japan 


STUDENTS ON PARADE at Kinjo College in Ja- 
pan @ Photo at right shows aeriel view of the 





Hails a New President 


By MARY F. SMYTHE 


Por ng GUN EMPLACEMENTS 
graded down into a basketball 
court! The steel skeleton of a military 
airplane hangar transformed into a hall 
where the new president of a Christian 
college for women is welcomed! In- 
stead of military commands, “Come, 
Thou Almighty King” sung by a hall 
full of eager, well-trained voices! This 
is the change that less than ten years 
has brought to a hill at Omori, in the 
suburbs of Nagoya. 

In 1948 Dr. Ichimura, president of 
Japan’s Kinjo College, bought 64 acres 
of rolling hills, denuded of all trees 
for war purposes, covered with scrub 


pine and wild azaleas only. Now be- 
sides the hangar auditorium there are 
six other buildings, well-planned and 
modern, but simple and utilitarian, for 
there has been no money to spend on 
extras. The one building with a touch 
of architectural beauty is the new 
Ichimura Memorial Library, dedicated 
to the president who gave 4o years of 
devoted service to building up Kinjo 
College. 

On the lower slopes of the hills, 
nearer the suburban tram stop, lie the 
long wings of Smythe Hall, the col- 
lege dormitory, built so that every 
room has a window facing south, so 
important when heat is an impossible 
luxury. On another slope stand fifteen 





faculty homes, tiny by our standards, 
but made livable by the incredible 
neatness and consideration of Japanese 
family life. 


_ TODAY, OCTOBER 18, 1956, who 
welcomes the new president? As 
there are 1500 students in the college 
department, and 3300 in the high 
school, only representatives could be 
seated in the auditorium. Bright, at- 
tractive, interested girls—it is a pleas- 
ure to look at them as they laugh at a 
joke made by one of the speakers. At 
the back, the gallery is full of visitors 
and more than 200 alumnae, some of 
whom have come long distances by 
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President Togari (right) and Vice-President 
Kondo. 


train to see the new president installed. 

The principal speech is made by the 
chairman of the Board, a leading Pres- 
byterian preacher of Japan, who was 
led to Christ in a missionary woman’s 
Sunday school class 60 years ago. Dr. 
Mcllwaine, of our Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, makes a fine speech of congratu- 
lation from the Mission. There is a 
beautiful anthem sung in English by 
the College Chorus, with the solo part 
taken by Miss Anna Ruth Perry, who 
has just come to Kinjo. Also there are 
many short congratulatory speeches 
and telegrams. 

What of the new president, Dr. 
Togari? He is a medical doctor, for 
many years a professor in the Nagoya 
Medical University. He is a fine ad- 
ministrator, known in educational cir- 
cles throughout Japan as a wise and 
experienced counselor. Best of all, he 
is a simple, sincere, and enthusiastic 
Christian. He has been on Kinjo Board 
of Directors for many years, and 
shared the visions of Dr. Ichimura. In 
his acceptance speech he quoted from 
Mark: “Have faith in God .. . who- 
ever says to this mountain, ‘Be taken 
up and cast into the sea, ...and be- 
lieves that what he says will come to 
pass, it will be done for him.” 

He concluded with words we have 
all heard Dr. Ichimura say, “I am not 
the real head of this school. I am a 
worker in it as you other teachers are. 
Christ alone is the true head. Only as 
we all live with that conviction, will 
the school become a means of bringing 
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young Japanese girls to be Christians, 
and to become a power for the King- 
dom of God in Japan.” 

As the ceremony is finished, the 
girls scatter over the campus, while 
the new president and the visiting 
alumnae have lunch together in the 
dormitory, recently enlarged, but still 
far too small for the students clamor- 
ing to be taken in. One graduate was 
back for the first time in 40 years, and 
how radiant she was! 

May the new president of Kinjo 
have your interest and your prayers, 
as he puts his faith in God and works 
to lead Kinjo on to a greater service 
for the Kingdom of God in Japan. 

END 


West Virginia 


Kanawha Presbytery’s newest 
church was organized on November 
18 in a service held in Pea Ridge 
Methodist Chureh, Huntington. The 
organization sermon was preached by 
Dr. Andrew R. Bird Jr. Eighty-nine 
members were received into the 
church—75 on letters of transfer from 
other churches; twelve upon profes- 
sion of faith; and two on reaffirma- 
tion. The sacrament of baptism was 
administered to five adults and three 
young people by Rev. Lawrence A. 
Davis, assistant pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, Huntington, who is 
serving as minister of the new church. 





What a Vacation! 


By CATHERINE FULTZ 


Japan Mission 


CQx OF MY DREAMs has been ful- 
filled, that of making a visit to 
our Taiwan (Formosa) Mission. On 
July 20, Margaret Sells, missionary at 
Taipei, met my C.A.T. plane at the 
Taipei airport. 

Very soon I had my first glimpse of 
“Friendship Corner” where Margaret 
is the living embodiment of friendship 
toward the students. One student was 
with her. at the airport; another came 
before breakfast one morning seeking 
special help. Several were guests in the 
group which she entertained at a feast 
of Peking duck. Others were in and 
out of the student center all the time, 
practicing for the choir, planning wor- 
ship, coming to Bible or English 
classes, playing ping-pong or other 
games, or getting the large, attractive 
all purpose rooms set up for a class or 
worship service. 

On Monday morning after my Fri- 
day arrival, I said good-by and began 
my itinerary. As I flew over the island 
to Hwalein, the level fields and high 
rugged mountains below presented a 
beautiful sight. In Hwalein, Mr. Ed 
Currie took me on his motor scooter 
to see two churches and their kinder- 
gartens. The larger. church which 
seats about 400 is filled every Sunday. 
The other church plans to build a new 


sanctuary soon. On another day Mrs. 
Currie took me on a longer drive to 
see beautiful Toroka Gorge and other 
spectacular mountain scenery. We met 
numbers of mountain people of the 
Tyal tribe, former head-hunters, who 
crowded around to receive tracts. 

I was constantly impressed by the 
way the Lord has worked in this land 
to prepare the soil for the seed of the 
Gospel. During the Japanese occupa- 
tion, the mountain tribes were forced 
by the Japanese to live in more ac- 
cessible places so that they would not 
constitute a threat to the conquerors 
of the island. Now Christian mission- 
aries, living in Japanese houses and 
traveling over roads the Japanese built 
for their own purposes, go out preach- 
ing and teaching. While Shinto shrines 
fall into disrepair, the sign of the Cross 
above little Christian churches is being 
multiplied. 


bik NEXT TRIP was with Mrs. James 
Montgomery on the train to Chu 
Pei. There, as guests of Nettie D. 
Junkin and Frances Stribling, we saw 
the young people in a training session 
at the Bible school. One boy demon- 
strated the process of paper cut-out 
work by which students help meet 
school expenses. On a visit to the girls’ 
dormitory, we learned of the real 
housing problem there, the need to 
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Vacation Itinerary 


find space for eight new girls with no 
place available but a tiny loft. 

On the train the next day I sat in a 
compartment opposite a young Chi- 
nese mother, traveling with six chil- 
dren. En route she bought one cup of 
ice cream which served as refreshment 
for all six. In Taichung, Estelle Wil- 
kerson and Jessie Junkin showed me 
around. It was interesting to see the 
big new Christian University of Tung- 
hai where Jessie has some of her classes 
in music, and to visit briefly in the 
home of the dean, Mr. Wu, who lived 
for fifteen years in New York as he 
served with the United Nations. When 
we left the Wus’ home we became 
stuck in a deep mudhole. As my two 
companions worked cheerfully in the 
mud, carrying gravel to fill in the 
ditch created by spinning tires, they 
presented another view of the multi- 
ple roles missionary wives have to 
assume. That night Dr. Joe Wilkerson 
and Miss Charlotte Dunlap talked of 


their work at the hospital, interrupted 
occasionally by families coming in 
throughout the evening for checkups, 
vaccinations, or emergency treatment. 

Back in Taipei, I had glimpses of 
the work of the China Sunday School 
Association, the Presbyterian Book 
Room, the Christian Library, and the 
Bible Depot from which Bibles are 
distributed in large numbers. 

Flying back to Japan in the night 
and looking outward, the twinkling 
lights of Okinawa, and the islands of 
this country seemed to reflect the 
light of the myriad stars above and 
beyond me. Feeling the immensity of 
the universe, 1 was awed again by the 
fact that God cares for each one of 
us as an individual: Japanese, Chinese, 
American, no matter what our nation- 
ality, we are in God’s care and keep- 
ing. My experience of the past ten 
days had deepened my understanding 
of how He is guiding us as missionaries 
in our work for Him. END 





Our church will be at Oberlin with 
others to explore— 


“The Unity 
We Seek” 


BY MRS. GRAHAM G. LACY 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in the history of 
the Faith and Order movement, a 
Faith and Order Study Conference 
convenes this year in North America. 
This major event is scheduled for 
September 3-10 at Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theme of the conference: “The 
Nature of the Unity We Seek.” You 
might as well say “The Nature of the 
Unity Christ Wills for His Church”; 
for this is the only unity Christians 
should seek. The theme does not deny 
our present unity in Christ, which 
unity we ought to affirm and reaffirm. 
But it asks, What is the nature of the 
unity that we not only affirm but seek 
to manifest? 

By exploring this theme in its North 
American setting, we are carrying 
further one of the major concerns of 
the Evanston conference in 1954, 
which was “our oneness in Christ and 
our disunity as churches.” . 

Whatever you may have felt about” 
some particular plan of denominational 
union, you will want to be sure that 
you are not thwarting “the unity 
Christ wills for His Church.” What 
is this? How can we manifest it to the 
world? 

For more than a year now, sixteen 
regional study groups—from Hono- 
lulu to Saskatoon—have been at work 
preparing for the over-all study at 
Oberlin. Hundreds of “ecumenical 
conversations,” carried on voluntarily 
by local groups through the country, 
have created widespread interest in the 
topic proposed. 

The conference itself is being spon- 
sored by the United States Confer- 
ence for the World Council of 
Churches, the National Council of 
Churches, and the Canadian Council 
of Churches. The Presbyterian Church 
US. is entitled to seven delegates, 
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BEST IDEA OF THE YEAR: 


A “Work Package” 


VER THINK of trading work for a “Work 
995 


Package”’? 
After so many years of work, retirement is 
about as inevitable as the proverbial night- after- 
day. Retirement Day can be what you make it, 
say men who have met it and shaped it to their 
needs and desires. 

Sure, there are the same old hobbies such as 
fishing, hunting, painting, or whatever do-it-your- 
self project has claimed your attention. If you 
tire of such activities, however, the “work pack- 
age” idea is custom made for you. You write your 
own prescription and fit the dose to your state 
of mind. 

Here is the “Work Package.” 

Plan to devote one day a week to the work of 
your church. Yes, eight hours, and see to it that it 
is not four or six (you'll find, as a rule, it will run 
much more than eight). 

If you are an elder or deacon just make an an- 
nouncement like this at your next meeting: “Gen- 
tlemen, I am retiring on such and such a date, and 
I plan to give one day a week to the church in the 
performance of any duties that may arise. My 
humble services are free of charge; please arrange 
my schedule.” 

Take my word for it, the response will be en- 
thusiastic. | 

Scores of suggestions will be made by your 
fellow officers. So many dormant projects waiting 
for action, so many odd jobs that have been laid 
aside, so much visitation to be done! And be as- 
sured your pastor has his notebook out, writing 
them all down. You have experienced a great 
thrill. It is your first step—and no telling w here it 
will lead you. You are embarking upon a course 
filled with surprises. 

During the first few weeks, possibly a month 
or so, the work will be rather difficult, but even- 
tually you'll hit your stride. Because the program 
is new, many adjustments i in church office duties 
will have to be made. And as your pastor sees the 
possibilities and realizes that he has a right-hand 
man on the job, you'll be amazed at the many 
jobs to be done. 

And you'll grow with your work. Your horizon 
will broaden. ‘You will truly be a “good and faith- 
ful servant.” Study the proposition, , talk your plan 
over with your pastor. It is indeed the opportunity 
of a lifetime, and a step forward that you will 
never regret. ; 
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@ DECIDING UPON a visitation program for the week, Mr. 
R. S. Reynolds, left, goes over the file of names with his 
pastor, Dr. Don R. Brandon, pastor of the Fountain City (Tenn.) 
Presbyterian Church. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
WITH THE WORK PACKAGE 


When R. S. Reynolds advised the pastor and 
session of his retirement on a certain date and of his 
desire to devote one day a week to church work, it 
came as quite a surprise, especially since he had not 
been active in the church. The suggestion was car- 
ried out and he reported for duty. The first few 
weeks only clercial duties were performed, then 
came a survey of several housing projects, which 
resulted in many additions to the church member- 
ship. Other jobs came to the fore with surprising 
speed, and he enjoyed doing them, so much so that he 
was devoting more than one day a week. 


One of the great features of the ‘Work Package’ is 
what it does to the worker—his increased interest in 
church work, and his desire to help, says Mr. Rey- 
nolds. “The result of my ‘Work Package’ was be- 
coming an elder, active participation in Presbytery 
and Synod, a commissioner to General Assembly 
three times, and now an active member of the Pub- 
licity Committee of the General Council devoting 
much time with Bluford B. Hestir, publicity direc- 
tor.” 
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New work by Cullman adds to 
his standing as a theologian 


THE EARLY CHURCH: STUD- 

IES IN EARLY CHRISTIAN 

HISTORY AND THEOLOGY 
by Oscar Cullman. Edited by 
A. J. B. Higgins. The Westmin- 
ster Press. 217 pp., $4.50. 

Professor Cullmann has become 
known to English readers by his books 
Peter: Disciple—Apostle—Martyr 
(1953) and especially Christ and 
Time (1951). In the latter, which its 
translator, Floyd Filson, calls one of 
the most significant theological works 
produced in Europe during the last 
decade, Cullmann attacked the perva- 
sive influence on Christian thought of 
the Greek notions of time as cyclical 
and of eternity as utterly timeless. He 
called upon Christian exegetes to lay 
aside their modern presuppositions 
and seek to understand what the 
framework of New Testament think- 
ing really was, no matter how offen- 
sive to our present philosophical con- 
victions. 

The essays in The Early Church il- 
lustrate the many-sidedness of Cull- 
mann’s scholarship. Most of them, 
however, explicate further those posi- 
tions of his which have caused so 
much discussion. “The Kingship of 
Christ and the Church in the New 
Testament” comes near to being the 
unifying center of this collection. 
Cullmann finds in the New Testament 
a clear distinction between the “king- 
dom of Christ” and the “kingdom of 
God.” The former is the present age, 
from the resurrection to the parousia; 
it includes the universe, and all men 
and angels, whether they acknowledge 
Christ’s Kingship or not; but its center 
and earthly embodiment is the visible 
Church, the body of Christ. The 
Kingdom of God the Father, as distin- 


guished from that of the Son, is re- 
served for the age to come, after the 
parousia, the resurrection, and the de- 
struction of death and hades. Lest this 
seem a championing of “dispensa- 
tional” eschatology, the reader is re- 
minded, first, that the age of the 
Church is also the age of the Spirit, 
by whose present activity the coming 
Kingdom of God is in a sense already 
here; and secondly, that it is precisely 
the present Kingship of .Christ in 
both world and Church which pro- 
vides the theological foundation for 
the Church’s social concern. This 
foundation is dealt with in the last es- 
say, “Early Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion.” 

Many will approve the uncompro- 
mising stand which Cullmann takes 
against Bultmann (and, one might 
add, Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Til- 
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AND WALK IN LOVE 

by Henrietta Buckmaster. Ran- 

dom House. 401 pp., $3.95. 
This is an excellent novel based on 
the life of the Apostle Paul . . . one of 
those “can’t put it down” books of 
which we have all too few. Miss Buck- 
master, who has also written Bread 
from Heaven, Let My People Go, and 
Deep River, has not deviated from the 
Scriptures in writing her newest work. 
Rather she has supplemented the New 
Testament records with such authentic 
background facts as to enhance our 
understanding of Paul and especially 
of the struggles of the early Christians. 
We recommend this as worth-while 

reading. 

is —MILDRED F. THOMPSON 


THE WISDOM OF THE LIV- 
ING RELIGIONS 
by Joseph Gaer. Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 338 pp., $3.95. 

This is a collection of the “say- 
ings” (proverbs, short parables, pithy 
phrases, and the like) of these reli- 
gions: Buddhism, Christianity, Con- 
fucianism, Hinduism, Jainism, Juda- 
ism, Mohammedanism, Shintoism, 
Taoism, and Zoroastrianism; and in- 
cludes a brief introduction to each. It 
is not designed as an anthology of 
notable selections, but is deliberately 
restricted to short maxims and obser- 
vations especially in the field of ethics. 
A topical index makes possible a com- 
parison of the “sayings” of the dif- 
ferent religions on adultery, age, an- 
ger, etc. 

A book of this sort is worth while. 
If it really gave “the characteristic 
sayings of each living religion” as 
is intended, it could be more than ex- 
cellent. Unfortunately one wonders 
if the selections really express the 
heart of the various faiths. For exam- 
ple, Christianity is represented by the 
parables of Jesus, by 164 New Testa- 
ment verses (34 from the Sermon on 
the Mount and 22 from James), and 
by scraps from the Logia. Under 
Judaism the Old Testament is repre- 
sented by 238 verses of which 140 are 
from the Book of Proverbs. Are these 
the “fundamental teachings”? 

—JOHN D, MACLEOD, JR. 
Keyser, West Va. 


THE WORLD FROM OUR 
HOME 

Written for parents by parents.” 
Friendship Press. 64 pp., 60¢. 
This small pamphlet of seven arti- 
cles seeks to help families appreciate 
and understand a world of differing 
cultures and races. Each chapter, writ- 
ten by a different set of parents, re- 
counts incidents and ideas used “to 
open the windows of home so that 
their children will look out upon the 
world with eagerness and anticipa- 
tion.” Through discussions of books, 
music, guests, worship, and courageous 
acts these articles stimulate the reader 
to find places of growth in his own 
situation. Since it does not pretend 
to cover the range of Christian family 
living, the book probably will serve 
best as supplementary material for this 
specialized aspect of the home within 

the community and the world. 
—MRS. JNO. D. MOSELEY 
Sherman, Texas 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





PUT YOUR FAITH TO WORK 
by Karl H. A. Rest. Muhlenberg 
Press. 186 pp., $2.75. 

The author of this book states that 
“this is an attempt to present the main 
articles of the Christian faith in lan- 
guage so plain that every adult may 
be able to understand them.” With 
illustrations drawn from everday life, 
he shows how Christians have trans- 
lated their faith into Christian com- 
mitment and active participation. 

Put Your Faith to Work deals first 
with the meaning of the Church. Al- 
though our Christian faith is intensely 
personal, yet it cannot be a private 
affair, so it lives and flourishes in the 
fellowship of the Church. The ques- 
tion “Cannot a person be a good 
Christian without belonging to the 
Church?” is adequately answered in 
the first chapter. Help is given in an- 
swering these questions: “Is God so 
busy with the affairs of this immense 
universe that He has time to love me?” 
“Does God really answer prayer?” 
“Is God helpless in the face of evil?” 
“What is the meaning of the Trinity?” 
“Who is Jesus Christ?” “Does man 
really need a Saviour?” “Why does 
our belief in eternal life have a dis- 
tinct influence upon this life?” The 
nature of our faith is described as 
man’s response to God, and it is our 
Christian faith which gives a man 
zest for living. It is the “spice of life.” 

This book would be helpful when 
used as a manual for every church 
member, especially for young adults. 
It shows how a Christian can carry his 
faith into his day by day living. 

At first glance it seems that too 
much is packed into these 186 pages. 
But a further study makes me want to 
have it to use as a reference book. 

—MRS. LAWRENCE I. STELL 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE BIBLE AS HISTORY 
by Werner Keller. William Mor- 
row and Co. 426 pp., $5.95. 
This book, wherein archaelogy and 
science delve 4,000 years into the past 
to document the Book of books, has 
been a sensational bestseller in Ger- 
many where it was written. Today it 
is being rushed into print in a dozen 
countries. This English translation is 
by the Biblical scholar, Dr. William 
Neil. 
For centuries the Bible has been ac- 
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cepted as the story of man’s salvation, 
but only in recent years have scienti- 
fic discoveries documented it as mag- 
nificent history, Never before has 
such an overwhelming mass of this 
scientific evidence been compiled as 
will be found in this book. Layman 
as well as astute scholar will find it of 
great interest. 

Dr. Keller is well known in Ger- 
many as a journalist in the scientific 
field. His works appear frequently in 
newspapers and magazines and his 
voice is known to all TV and radio 
audiences. 

—WILLIAM THOMPSON 


A TEACHER IS A PERSON 
by Charles H. Wilson. Henry 
Holt and Company. 285 pp., 
$3.75. 

The purpose of A Teacher Is a 
Person—a book primarily for edu- 
cators—is given in the author’s own 
words: “I am inspired to write partly 
out of irritation with some of our 
colorful critics; partly to criticize pub- 
lic education myself; and partly to 
suggest the opportunities in teaching 
for able young men and women with 
the intelligence and ambition to seize 
them. In doing so, I feel it impossible 
to separate the personal from the 
purely pedagogic and remain in any 
sense truthful.” 

Dr. Wilson, at present the superin- 
tendent of schools in Highland Park, 
Illinois, developed the events of his 
life—high school, college at Ohio 
Northern University, first job as a 
teacher of English in a small Ohio 
town, graduate work at Northwestern, 
exchange teachership in England, mar- 
riage, air corps in World War Il, 
doctorate at Ohio State University, 
and superintendencies—into an amus- 
ing, occasionally hilarious, story. 

From time to time, often in unex- 
pected places, he inserts his own 
theories on various educational prob- 
lems—some, practical; some, idealistic; 
others, poking fun at certain critics. 

Unquestionably, Dr. Wilson is a 
gifted man in his field, but his message 
might bear more weight if he had 
written two books—one informative 
to present his solutions more seriously 
and orderly; the other to let his vigor- 
ous sense of humor run riot. 

—LUCILE BRYANT 
Lakeland, Fla. 


THE SHADOW OF HEAVEN 
by James Henry Caligan. Van- 
tage Press. 143 pp., $2.95. 

It is reassuring to those who are 
wary of the approach to God through 
nature that Dr. Caligan begins his 
book, which he calls “A guide to the 
creative, spiritual appreciation of na- 
ture,” with Jesus. In the first section 
we stand on the hills above Nazareth 
looking through the eyes of our Lord 
at the world which was “made by 
him.” This study of the “sacramental 
use of Nature,” as Jesus interprets the 
everyday sights and sounds of the 
created world in terms of the unfold- 
ing mystery of God, will prove re- 
warding. Those entrusted with the 
spiritual nurture of young and old 
will find much valuable resource ma- 
terial as well as inspiration. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions: part two deals with the con- 
tinued interpretation of the natural 
world by the apostles as they dealt 
with the problems of the early days 
of Christianity. Some of the interpre- 
tations may seem inadequate. We 
might wish for a fuller treatment of 
the adverse aspects of nature. 

Part three gives guidance to those 
who seek to cultivate, in themselves 
and in others, an awareness of the 
wonder of the world in which we 
make our temporary home. Dr. Cali- 
gan concludes with an emphasis on 
our stewardship of the earthly trea- 
sures that have been provided for 
man’s use. 

Few will quarrel with the conclu- 
sions drawn at the end of each sec- 
tion. Among these “The overall pic- 
ture of Nature in the writings of the 
Apostles is meaningful and hopeful. 
While the light of Nature is not re- 
garded as sufficient for a full and 
final knowledge of God, it is never- 
theless true and good as far as it goes. 
In the perfect revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ we have not the contra- 
diction, but the climax, of the truth 
which nature continually shadows 
forth.” 

—HELEN T,. VASS 
Orlando, Fla. 


“Nothing lies beyond the reach of 
prayer except that which lies outside the 
will of God.” 


























FAMOUS STORIES OF IN- 
SPIRING HYMNS 
by Ernest K. Emurian, W. A. 
Wilde, Co., 1956. 185 pp. $2.50. 
This book is in some ways a help- 
ful addition to the ever-increasing 
number of books on hymns and their 
background. People who heretofore 
have had little interest in hymnology 
will be attracted by Mr. Emurian’s 
fast-moving, conversational style. He 
wisely makes no effort to be compre- 
hensive, since there are several au- 
thoritative hymnology books already 
in wide use, but he concentrates on 
telling well 50 of the more interesting 
hymn stories. Some of these stories 
can be used almost verbatim in church 
school and youth meetings, and others 
could easily be adapted for such use. 
The selection of hymns to be fea- 
tured was for the most part very 
good. It includes some of the finest 
and best-known hymns, such as “O 
God Our Help in Ages Past,” and 
also some excellent hymns with which 
we should become better acquainted. 
There is actually more information 
in this book than the table of contents 
leads one to believe, for included in 
many stories are comparisons and al- 
lusions to experiences of other hymn 
writers. Therefore it would prove a 
good source book for families, or 
others who want a small reference 
book for hymn study. 
—ELSIE KAY LAPSLEY 
Lenoir, North Carolina 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR 
IN THE AGE OF THE 
REFORMATION 


by E. Harris Harbison. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 177 pp., $3. 


It is an unusual honor for a layman 
to be asked to deliver the Stone Lec- 
tures at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. The authorities were well ad- 
vised, however, when they chose 
Professor Harbison, professor of his- 
tory at Princeton University and a 
specialist on the period of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. The theme 
chosen by this eminent Christian lay- 
man for his lecture series is one which 
enables him to present important fig- 
ures in the history of the Church 
from a fresh and stimulating point of 
view, and one which enables him at 
the same time to make a definite con- 


tribution to our understanding of the 
meaning and significance of the Chris- 
tian scholar. 

“What has Athens to do with 
Jerusalem, the Academy (or Univer- 
sity) with the Church?” That was the 
question which Tertullian asked in 
the third century A.D. and that, in ef- 
fect, is the question which is in the 
background of Professor Harbison’s 
mind as he develops the five lectures 
which make up the bulk of this book. 
The answer to the question comes in 
the lives of the great Christian schol- 
ars whose careers he passes in review: 
A chapter on Jerome and Augustine, 
Anselm and Abelard—typical scholars 
through the Middle Ages; a chapter 
on the revival of learning—Petrarch, 
Valla, Pico della Mirandola, and John 
Colet; a chapter each on Erasmus, Lu- 
ther, and Calvin, 

Dr. Harbison is a popular lecturer 
in Princeton, and his book provides 
interesting and at times fascinating 
reading merely as biographical sketches 
written from a novel point of view, 
but the great contribution of the book 
lies in the growing light it throws on 
the vocation of the Christian scholar. 
For all interested in such a vocation 
this book will prove informative and 
highly inspiring. For those who feel 
with Tertullian that religion can dis- 
pense with scholarship, or that scholar- 
ship without religion is sufficient, the 
reading of this book should be pre- 
scribed. 

For the most part, Professor Harbi- 
son leaves us to make our own conclu- 
sions. The book closes, however, with 
a moving appeal for dedicated Chris- 
tian scholarship and for a closer and 
more intimate relationship between 
universities and theological seminaries. 

—ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Union Theological Seminary 


for Boys and Girls 


| ery COULD encourage the read- 
ing of good books on the part of 
their children and teen-agers, if they 
just would do it. Rather than permit 
“comic books” and other questionable 
literature to be the sole reading diet 
of their offspring, the Christian parent 
particularly has an obligation along 
this line. And fortunately some good 
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books are being written for yo. 
people. 

We commend the following which 
have recently come to our attention: 

KAPPY OLIVER, by Nona Walker. 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. Wherein two 
teen-agers, girls, meet on a train bound 
for Yancy City, N. C. How Kappy 
helps “straighten out” Augusta Tatum 
Tillingham is a story worth the read- 
ing. 

MIRROR, MIRROR, by Marjorie Hall. 
Westminster Press. $2.75. This is an- 
other delightful book for teen-agers, 
the story of how a plain Kim, a career 
girl in an office, discovers the secret 
of popularity. 

OFF THE BEAM, by James L. Sum- 
mers. Westminster Press. $2.75. The 
story of how a sixteen-year-old junior 
high boy finds out about a lot of 
things. 

KID BROTHER, by Lawrence A. Keat- 
ing. Westminster. $2.75. Full of sus- 
pense, the story of how a boy over- 
comes the bitter jealousy he has 
toward an older brother. It’s so real a 
story it can help any family or indi- 
vidual faced with a like situation. 


CULLMAN 
(From page 25) 


lich) on the return of Christ. The 
following paragraph, with its footnote 
(pp. 144-5), comes very near to stat- 
ing Cullmann’s central message to 
modern theology: 


“In the Church of Christ, eschatol- 
ogy is, in fact, an absolutely chrono- 
logical concept, and it cannot be 
conceived as the expression of ‘our 
permanent availability for existential 
decision’ (Bultmann). ... The escha- 
tology of the New Testament, the 
hope of the Church of Christ, is not 
a hope in some kind of reality which 
is always available to us in the world 
beyond. It is not hope in a ‘beyond’ 
as opposed to a ‘below,’ but hope in 
a ‘then’ as opposed to a ‘now.’” 


In these essays, we find Cullmann 
arguing persuasively for his main 
theses and exploring further their im- 
plications. Whatever his disagreements 
with our author on particular points, 
no one who wishes to be at the grow- 
ing edge of Biblical and theological 
study can afford to neglect this or any 
of Cullmann’s works, 

—THOMAS A. SCHAFER 
Durham, N. C. 
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Retired, Indeed! 


By MARION WILCOX 


: bs PHONE RANG one Saturday night 
at Leaman Place, Paradise, Pa., 
and a Chinese voice said, “Our officers 
want to celebrate Chinese New Year 
by taking us sight-seeing in Washing- 
ton. We would rather come to you. 
May we?” 

Miss Christiana Tsai has been ‘con- 
fined to her bed for 25 years and she 
felt that she could not make a decision 
that would mean inviting 34 men for 
two meals on Sunday when it was al- 
ready eight o’clock Saturday night. 
She covered the phone and explained 
the situation to Miss Mary Leaman, a 
retired missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church USA. 

The reply came at once, “It is of the 
Lord. Tell them that we will welcome 
them.” Then the telephone wires be- 
gan to hum. They called the pro- 
prietor of a store next door and asked 
that the store be opened so they could 
get the things needed. Next they called 
another friend, a bank cashier, who 
promised to go to the store at once 
to get the supplies and to come to 
help arrange tables and move chairs. 
His wife said that she would stay at 
home at her phone and call friends to 
see how they could help. As she called 
one promised a pie, another a cake, 


another to come and serve, another to 
wash dishes. Before they slept that 
night all plans were made for both the 
physical and spiritual refreshment of 
the 34 guests. 

These two invalids are still working 
for the Lord by helping Taiwanese 
soldiers who have come to the United 
States for special military training. 


HEN COMMUNISM REACHED CHINA, 

Misses Tsai and Leaman, who 
had braved all of the other changes in 
regime in China, did not want to leave. 
They knew that there were dangers 
but ‘they also knew that there was 
much work to do and they felt that 
in America they would just be two 
old ladies with no work to do. Their 
doctor, himself not a Christian, said 
to them as he advised them to leave, 
“The work will come to you. Don’t 
worry.” As we see the way they are 
being used here, we feel that the doc- 
tor was almost a prophet—but those 
who know his patients realize that he 
knew them well enough to know that 
they would find work for themselves 
wherever they were. 

In their U. S. home town of Para- 
dise, Pa., I was told that Miss Tsai and 
Miss Leaman had made an impression 
on the whole of Lancaster County, but 
it is the impression on the Taiwanese 


Reflect the love of Christ . . . and the “world will 


beat a path to your door.” Misses Tsai and Leaman 


found it so. 
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soldiers that concerns us most. An 
army camp is located not far from 
Lancaster County and all last year as 
new Chinese from Taiwan came to 
the camp for special training, these 
friends from China got in touch with 
them and were used to win some to 
Christ. 

One high officer as he was leaving 
the States wrote them, “I dare not say 
that every man in our group really 
appreciates the beauty of Christ and 
what He has done for us, but I do say 
that many do and that the seed of the 
Gospel has been planted in every 
heart.” : 

The phone call on this particular 
evening was from a new group of 
men who came to the States in Febru- 
ary, 1956. 

The men had a wonderful time that 
Sunday. Before the day was over a 
number accepted Christ as their Sav- 
iour. The number won for Christ in 
that home in one year was 65! Now 
the men have all gone back to Taiwan 
and we like to think that there they 
are sharing with their friends the 
really worth-while things America 
gave them. 

Nor are they forgotten here in the 
United States. The families in that 
Pennsylvania community have adopted 
the men and are writing to them. 
While I was there, woman after 
woman came in bringing letters from 
the men that began “Dear Mom” and 
told what being in their homes had 
meant. One of the ladies who has been 
most active in helping came to see me 
soon after I got there with this request. 
“Do you think you might show your 
slides of Taiwan to the people who 

















have been helping so they can know 
better where the men are?” 

I told her I would be delighted, and 
one evening some 70 friends gathered 
in the sitting room. For an hour we 
looked at pictures and talked of the 
men who had become dear to them. 
At the end of the hour some one said, 
“We would like to take an offering,” 
and these who had given so largely of 
themselves gave also $31. It is being 
used to send a new Chinese Christian 
paper to each of these 65 men. Are 
there foreigners near you? Are you 
being as good a missionary? END 


Schools, Colleges 


Austin Seminary 


@ Fellowship awards for graduate 
study have been granted to William 
O. Walker Jr. of Grandfalls, Texas; 
James B. Brown, Shreveport, La.; Sam 
M. Junkin, Kerrville, Texas; and Mrs. 
Florence Mason Cole of Warren, 


Ohio, 


UNEXPECTED GUESTS for Sunday dinner are pictured above, 
eating. in the customary Oriental way @ THE HOSTESS, 
Miss Mary Leaman, is shown at left with her Taiwanese 
friends who were stationed at an army camp near her 
Lancaster County, Penn., home. 





Westminster College 

@ A loan of $500,000 from the 
Housing and Homes Finance Agency 
has made possible the construction of 
two dormitory units and a dining hall 
included in the first phase of the West- 
minster Development Program. Fu- 
ture plans of the College call for two 
more units of the same size to com- 
plete the quadrangle. 


Presbyterian Junior 


@ The College has received a spe- 
cial gift of $450 from First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Maxton, to apply to 
Living Endowment Income. This gift 
continues the long-time policy of gen- 
erous support to the college on the 
part of the Maxton Church. 


Agnes Scott College 


@ Students arranged a series of pro- 
grams on several aspects of the segre- 
gation issue facing the nation today. 
In November an outstanding Atlanta 
attorney, Robert B, Troutman, dis- 


cussed the legal aspects of the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation in pub- 
lic schools. He was followed by Ralph 
McGill, editor of The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, who spoke on what has oc- 
curred in southern states since the 
Supreme Court decision. Dr. Wallace 
M. Alston, president of the college, 
concluded the series with an address, 
“A Christian Faces Segregation in the 
South.” 


@ The Charles Loridans Founda- 
tion has established The Adeline 
Arnold Loridans Chair of French at 
Agnes Scott. The new rages 5 is 
a memorial to the late Mrs. Adeline 
Arnold Loridans of Atlanta, who was 
a graduate of Agnes Scott. 


@ Hal! L. Smith, of Atlanta, is new 
chairman of the board of trustees. He 
succeeds the late George Winship. 
George W. Woodruff, of Atlanta, 
was re-elected vice-chairman of the 
board. 
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| ALL STARTED in August 1955. The 
year before I had been approached 
on the matter of teaching a class in the 
church school children’s department, 
but as my youngest had just celebrated 
his first birthday, I could not bring 
myself to say yes. Our little nursery 
was not well equipped to handle ba- 
bies of that age and I did not want his 
first days in the children’s department 
to be unhappy days. But in August 
1955 an independent young man of 
two began wanting to go to the chil- 
dren’s department in the basement. 
And “Mama” decided it was time to 
start helping somewhere else. I told 
the superintendent that if they needed 
another teacher in the fall I would be 
available. When the teachers for the 
coming year were selected, the Juniors 
fell to my lot. 

From the first Sunday on I started 
poring over the leader’s guide and the 
pupil’s book of the Junior Graded 
Lessons. I had always attended Sun- 
day school, but teaching the Junior- 
age child was a new experience. 

The first thing I did was to invest 
in one of the references on teaching 
Juniors and read it from cover to 
cover. Then I got some of the other 
suggested material. We had never 
spent much in our church for pictures, 
work projects, etc., for this age group, 
but I started trying to carry out some 
of the suggestions. 

Some Sundays would go off pretty 
well, but other Sundays just didn’t 
click at all. The happy, contented 
faces on the children pictured in the 
church magazine just didn’t add up to 
the faces of my Juniors. I finally wrote 
to the children’s worker in the pres- 
bytery and she suggested laboratory 
school. Before her answer had come, I 
had read an article in Action describ- 
ing a laboratory school and decided, 
“That’s for me, if possible.” A letter 
of inquiry found that the price was 
not high, $17.50 for board, and another 
letter placed the round-trip rail fare 
from Kansas City at around $25. 


O NE MORNING over our breakfast 
coffee I said to my husband, “Joe, 
I'd sure like to go to laboratory school 
at Memphis,” and I told him all the in- 
formation which had come in the mail. 
He said he could see that my mind was 
already made up, but he smiled when 
he said it. We decided that even 
though the three previous years of 
drought had not done much for a 
middle-western farmer’s bank account, 
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IN THE MIDDLE OF GRAIN HARVEST 


The “Cook” 
Went to 
Lab School 


By MRS. HARRY JOE STOUTIMORE 


Plattsburg, Missourt 








the rewards would probably amount 
to a lot more than the expenses. 

The grandmothers were approached 
on the subject of child care—there 
are three at this house, ages eight, five, 
and two. We have a special reason to 
be interested in our church school. 
Even though the school was apt to 
take place in the middle of the small 
grain harvest, Joe thought he could 
make out all right without the “cook” 
for a week. So I sent my registration 
in in early April. 

Believe me, it takes family co-opera- 
tion to get this kind of a stunt ac- 
complished, but—we had it! Eight 
days before departure time, at 11:30 
P. M., July 7, my mother was taken 
to the hospital. A few days in the 
hospital revealed that the trouble was 
clearing up, but this grandmother 
certainly would not be able to take 
care of a five-year-old. I was about 
ready to give up, but not Joe. His 
mother generously agreed to take care 
of all three children, with his sister 
“standing by” in case she needed help. 


And now you say, “My, my, was it 
worth all that?” 

And I can honestly answer, “Yes, 
and then some. Lab school measured 
up to all my wildest dreams of what 
I would find there.” It was a most un- 
forgettable Christian experience. 

And you ask, “Why?” 


N THE FIRST PLACE, I went to Mem- 

phis not knowing a soul. We’re in 
the northernmost presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. But from 
the moment I started up the walk to 
Evergreen Church, after being let out 
there by a taxi driver who didn’t know 
just where to take me at Southwest- 
ern, I was surrounded by friends. And 
then new friends were made in the 
school just as easily. The leaders were 
all so friendly, too. It was a thrill to 
be with so many Christian people who 
were interested in a common goal. 
You gain a truer perspective on the 
problems of your own church when 
you consider them along with the 
problems of churches of your new 

















friends, and I suppose the church does 
not exist which does not have some 
kind of problem. 


A™ Now To get down to the most 
important part—the laboratory 
class on “teaching juniors.” The first 
time I studied our graded materials for 
Juniors, 1 was impressed with the in- 
teresting way in which the lessons 
were presented. The leader’s guide 
seemed loaded with ideas and sugges- 
tions on how to carry out the lesson 
plans best, but the Sunday hardly 
went by but what I wished that I 
could see some teacher actually “teach- 
ing” that lesson. And with lab school, 
that wish came true. 

I liked the fact that the class of 
children wasn’t made up of all per- 
fectly-behaved kids—I wanted to see 
how to handle those live wires like I 
had at home. And I did. It was grati- 
fying to see that even the best teachers 
don’t always have the results they in- 
tended to get. But we found that an 
alert teacher can sometimes pick out 
results that are even more gratify- 
ing than the original plan—that the 
teacher and her plan must be flexible. 

This lab school reminded me again 
of the basic goals of Christian educa- 
tion for children. Sometimes in the 
hustle and bustle of preparation we 
forget what the purpose of the lesson 
really is. Each day the purpose of the 
lesson was kept constantly before us. 

The chance to delve into some of 
the resource books, to “poke” around 
in the other departments of the 
school, the informal chatting with 
teachers and fellow students on some 
of the subjects under discussion in the 
classes, more time to read and study 
than most of us find at home, and the 
chance for quiet contemplation of the 
purpose of it all—all this added up to 
a wonderful Christian experience. 

Possibly no one knows it but myself, 
but last Sunday when I sat down with 
my Junior boys and girls, I felt a self- 
assurance and confidence in handling 
the material which I had never felt 
before my week at lab school. Now 
I’m just a novice in this business of 
teaching, but lab school showed me 
how I could do a better job in this 
wonderful responsibility of Christian 
teaching of children. END 


It takes a lot of time to get experi- 
ence, and once you have it you ought 
to go on using it. 
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We 
Go? 


By RUTHMARY and 
LAMAR WILLIAMSON 


E ARE GOING to Africa because we 

both feel that there is a present, 
pressing need for theological educa- 
tion in order to equip the men who 
must lead in the development of a self- 
propagating, self-supporting Church 
of Christ in Congo. 

Some previous knowledge of 
French, plus a keen interest in theo- 
logy and teaching, added to word 
from the Mission that teachers were 
needed in the newly established theo- 
logical school there, pointed toward 
our applying for service in Africa. The 
Board of World Missions decided 
that we were qualified to go. Subse- 
quent to our appointment, and since 
we have been here in Belgium, the 
Congo Mission has appointed Lamar 
to teach in the theological school, 
which is to be moved from Kakinda 
to Luluabourg in the fall of 1957. We 
are happy in this decision of the Mis- 
sion and look forward to our work in 
that field. 

Since Lamar is the preacher in our 
family, I am going to let him add the 
lengthier part of this article. 


eee HEE 


Why did Ruthmary and I leave a 
happy pastorate for certain separation 
from loved ones, a decided limitation 
of personal freedom. and life appoint- 
ment for better or for worse? 

This is not an easy question to an- 
swer, because it is hard to define one’s 
real motives. There are a number of 
very good reasons, however, why any 
young minister might go to Africa. 





There is enlightened self-interest. 
Africa is the continent of the future. 
She is emerging with revolutionary 
speed from animism into the atomic 
age. The Mau-Mau horrors in Kenya 
illustrate what the world can expect 
if rising nationalisms are inspired by 
the old religions—or the worse pagan 
ones of the twentieth century. 

There is altruistic humanism. When 
great masses of the world are hungry 
—for education, for opportunity, for 
healing, for liberation, as well as for 
food—it is hard to escape Christ’s: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these... .” Americans are re- 
sponsible before God to share the 
blessings He has lavished upon us. 

There is ministerial fair play. Among 
the 40 million people of the southern 
United States, Presbyterian ministers, 
along with their numerous evangelical 
brethren, are faithfully proclaiming # 
God’s love in Christ for all men. Yet 
we have unloaded our responsibility 
for another 40 million of those whom 
God loves on the shoulders of a very 
small fraction of our ministers, who 
continually and urgently appeal for 
help. This kept working on my con- 
science as a States-side preacher. 

There were personal elements to 
which Ruthmary has referred that 
seemed to indicate God’s gentle urg- 
ing in the direction of teaching in 
Africa in French. (Present agonies 
with the language have raised some 
question in my mind about this! ) 

All these and other considerations 
milled about vaguely in our minds as 
the normal upper age limit of 30 ap- 
proached. It was put up or shut up. 

(See page 59) 
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Do Ministers 


Change Pastorates? 


By FRANKLIN C. TALMAGE 


H™ IS A QUESTION which is often 
asked: “Why do ministers change 
pastorates?” But before attempting 
an answer to that question, perhaps 
a prior question ought to be answered, 
which is, why does one ever become a 
minister? To this the late Dr. Jowett 
once wrote that the minister “must 
have the assurance that it (his voca- 
tion) has been imperatively con- 
strained by the eternal God. The call 
of the Eternal must ring through the 
rooms of his soul . . . must move like 
a man in secret bonds. ‘Necessity is 
laid’ upon him, His choice is not a 
preference among alternatives. Ulti- 
mately he has no alternative; all other 
possibilities become dumb; there is 
only one clear call sounding forth as 
the imperative summons of the eternal 
God.” And so, if a minister is a minis- 
ter by the call of God and serves 
where he does by the same divine ur- 
gency, then whether he serves or not 
and where he serves is never a casual 
matter but is always a solemn matter. 

There are also injunctions which 
should sound in the heart of those 
whom the minister serves: “Respect 
those who labor among you and are 
over you in the Lord and admonish 
you... esteem them very highly in 
love because of their work.” “Let him 
who is taught the word share all good 
things with him who teaches.” Rela- 
tions between minister and people are 
solemn and demand much devotion. 


Bh cHuRcH has recognized the min- 
istry as a divine and high vocation. 
It asks, for example, of its ministers: 
“Do you conscientiously believe and 
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declare, as far as you know your own 
heart, that in taking upon you this 
charge, you are influenced by a sincere 
desire to promote the glory of God 
and the good of the Church? Do you 
solemnly promise that, by the assist- 
ance of the grace of God, you will en- 
deavor faithfully to discharge all the 
duties of a Pastor to this congrega- 
tion, and will be careful to maintain 
a deportment in all respects becoming 
a Minister of the Gospel of Christ?” 

And of the congregation solemn 
questions are also asked when a new 
minister is installed: “Do you promise 
to receive the word of truth from his 
mouth with meekness and love, and to 
submit to him in the due exercise of 
discipline? Do you promise to en- 
courage him in his labors, and to as- 
sist his endeavors for your instruction 
and spiritual edification? Do you en- 
gage to continue to him while he is 
your Pastor that competent worldly 
maintenance which you have prom- 
ised, and to furnish him with what- 
ever is needful for the honor of reli- 
gion and for his comfort among you?” 
The Scriptures, and consequently the 
constitution of the Church, contem- 
plate mutual, tender, and constraining 
ties, which, if maintained in their in- 
tegrity and purity, will do much to 
prolong the tenure of a pastorate. In 
their neglect is found the seed for its 
severing. 

There must be upon the part of 
every minister the high motive of de- 
votion to Christ. There should also be 
the lesser motive of a consecrated am- 
bition upon the part of both minister 
and church which seeks an enlarged 
influence for Christ and for righteous- 
ness and for the Kingdom. It finds 
satisfaction in Christ’s service but must 
be free of self-glorification. The les- 
ser motive must always spring from 
the former. The absence of either mo- 
tive gives rise to destructive forces to 
impair the pastoral tie. 


Though it may offend our idealism, 
the Presbyterian Church has a system 
of government in which a certain 
number of vacancies is necessary to 
allow changes of pastorates and to 
furnish pastorates congenial to both 
church and minister. Only with the 
consent of Presbytery may pastorates 
be established or dissolved. While ini- 
tiative toward the dissolution of a 
pastorate is open to either the minister 
or the church, yet, in practice, when 
taken by the church, either directly 
or indirectly, there is grave danger of 


hurts within the church and among 
the membership. 


NE MIGHT ASK, Why should there 

be changes? It is inevitable. Are 
longer or shorter pastorate wiser? 
Sometimes a minister’s work in a given 
charge is done, and a brother minister 
assists him in making a change. Deaths 
and retirements and transfer of de- 
nomination leave vacancies and often 
lead to a chain of changes. Reasons of 
health occasionally require a change of 
climate. The modest income of the 
minister often forbids dormitory re- 
sidence for student children and neces- 
sitates removal to a college town. 


This searching question 
and its frank answers 
should be read by every 


occupant of pulpit and pew 


Such are the common and normal 
reasons for the changes in pastorates, 
and they are explained when under- 
stood. 


i bose THERE ARE those changes that 
need not have been, but are brought 
about because those lofty ideals which 
should underlie the pastoral relation 
as set forth above were overlooked by 
pastor or congregation or both. 


Wherein do churches commonly 
miss the mark? 


Those causes which commonly 
weaken the pastoral bond should be 
considered by every church member, 
and churches should examine them- 
selves lest they be found wanting. One 
or more of these following suggested 
failures may provide the answer to the 
question posed by our title: 

(a) Ever since the days of Dio- 
trephes there have been persons or 
groups which have desired pre-emi- 
nence. Only in respect for the leader- 
ship of the minister is a church uni- 
fied. For others to covet the chief 
places is to weaken the tie of a pastor 
to a united church. 

(b) Where fixed habits of thought 
and life are not the highest, there is 
frequently provocation at the pastor’s 
exhortation to change, and a resent- 


ment at what is regarded as intrusion. 
The vow made to seal the union be- 
tween pastor and people is forgotten. 
The members of the congregation do 
not assist the efforts of the pastor for 
their spiritual edification. 


(c) In certain churches the pastor 
is not loved; he is accepted in a pro- 
fessional way. Because a church is 
desirable a minister is necessary. Min- 
isters languish because of loneliness. 
Serving unselfishly, they long for the 
warm expressions of friendship. 


(d) The minister is too often taken 
for granted. He is installed and a salary 
promised, His needs often increase. 
The children grow; sometimes others 
come. There are educational needs. 
Emergencies arise. Hospitalization and 
group insurance, becoming so neces- 
sary In our present economy, are over- 
looked. With inflation, the dollar de- 
clines in value and the minister and 
his wife stretch the dollars to the limit, 
and face debt. Somebody forgets that 
a congregation has promised, not only 
to pay a salary, but also to furnish the 
minister with “whatever is needful for 
the honor of religion and for his com- 
fort among them.” The minister must 
accept another call where a larger 
salary is provided for the sake of his 
own human dignity. The church be- 
ing left without a pastor, offers, in or- 
der to obtain a new one, what it 
should have paid a former beloved 
pastor. 


(e) Any worthy minister has his 
dreams for a church more worthy of 
the Saviour Who redeemed us, wider 
in influence, fuller in service and 
deeper in its devotion. Sometimes a 
congregation is weak in faith, narrow 
in its outlook, conservative in its goals 
and cold in its devotion. Shall a pastor 
allow his aspirations for his Lord to 
fade away, or shall he seek the fulfil- 
ment of his dreams elsewhere? 


(f) The minister is aware of the 
limitations of a single man, but so were 
the fathers when they required of 
church members that they encourage 
him in his labors. Ard so was the 
Apostle Paul when, under the leader- 
ship of the Spirit, he exhorted the 
elders to “take heed ... to the flock.” 
Let every congregation heed Jethro’s 
words to Moses. he is “not able to per- 
form it alone.” Self-examination along 
these lines, with the appropriate ac- 
tion, might prolong many a pastorate. 

(See page 54) 
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A penetrating definition of 


the nature of today’s revolutions, 


and a warning that American support 


of the status quo in foreign lands 


may sow the seeds of greater havoc. 


“So That Men 


Everywhere 


Can Stand Up” 


By CHARLES BRENT WEASMER 


University of Virginia 





World Revolution.” 





Prayer for Students 


FEBRUARY 17 is “Universal Day of Prayer for Students.” Chris- 
tians around the world are called to pray for students on campuses 
in every country. Current issues are crucial in their thinking. Here 
are the ideas voiced by one thoughtful student at the University of 
Virginia last year as he contemplated the topic, “Students Face the 








W: HAVE HEARD the term “revolu- 
tion” applied to so many dif- 
ferent events that the word has ceased 
to have any dynamic connotation for 
us. On the one hand the word conjures 
up visions of guillotines, screaming 
mobs, burning shops, heroic men and 
women riding calmly to their death. 
This is all so inspiring and challenging 
that we choke a little and shed a tear 
for the departed glory of our race. 
Or perhaps we think of the latest 
coup in a South American republic, 
where a lone airplane circles overhead, 
a small gunboat steams up and down 


the river, and the President slips across 
the border carrying the public treas- 
ury with him. We smile and think how 
quaint and picturesque this is—just 
like something out of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

But these are not revolutions. 
Tweedle-dum simply replaces 
Tweedle-dee as the holders of power 
are shuffled around, but the life of the 
people continues essentially unaltered. 
Revolution is not just change, no mat- 
ter how drastic or violent it may ap- 
pear to be. True revolution involves 
a complete remaking of social life, a 


complete change in the way people 
live and think. Events are taking place 
in the world today that are real revo- 
lutions and we are not quite certain 
how we should react to this unleashed 
dynamism. 

The American student looks back 
upon the history of his own country 
trying to find there some parallel 
situations that may explain this rather 
disturbing condition. But he looks in 
vain, for the United States has never 
experienced a revolution of this type. 
T. S. Eliot has said that revolution is 
murder and creation; it is to destroy 
the old society and build the new one 
on its ruins. We have never undergone 
the destruction of the social order to 
which we belong so that to understand 
this process in other lands involves an 
almost superhuman exercise of will. 


” THIS PROBLEM of understanding, 
the student has a unique oppor- 
tunity. Not that he will be able to find 
in books the meaning of contemporary 
upheavals, but he will find the answer 
in the participants themselves. In our 
midst we have the overseas students 
who are eager to interpret their coun- 
try to us. The one thing these students, 
and indeed their countries, want above 
all else is that we truly understand 
them and their problems. Of course, 
they also want approval, sympathy, 
and material assistance, but these can 
come later. 

First of all they want us to see them 
as people—people trying to rebuild 
their world in a few short years. It is 
not just a question of expelling the 
white man and installing native offi- 
cials, of abolishing western institutions 
and restoring indigenous ones. That 
would be fairly simple. It is a problem 
of re-making their society so as to 
eliminate the conditions that permitted 
the colonial power to enter in the first 
place. This proves not so simple. This 
is where the “murder” or destruction 
has to play its part. 

Like their countrymen at home, 
these students from other countries 
often seem unduly sensitive about mat- 
ters of protocol, resentful of criticism, 
anxious to find insult where none was 
intended. However, once past these 
defensive barriers, we find a person 
who would like to be our friend. 

When he is convinced that an 
American is interested in him as a 


We can learn much from foreign students now in our country 
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AGNES ERSKINE SCHOOL in Recife, Pernambuco, 
Brazil is the common tie that has drawn together two 
new friends. In August, 1956, Miss Aretusa Pessoa, a 
former teacher in the Agnes Erskine School, had the 
privilege of visiting in the home of Mrs. Agnes Er- 
skine (Hugh B.) Sproul in Staunton, Virginia. Miss 
Pessoa, who is the new friendship student of the 
Women of the Church, is now a student at the As- 
sembly’s Training School. She was able to bring 
firsthand news to Mrs. Sproul from the fine school in 
North Brazil that bears her name. 





person, he is ready to listen to our 
comments, and to offer his in return. 
Our advice and guidance is a thing to 
be cherished, when we give it in love 
as a co-worker, not as an all-wise 
supervisor. 

The peoples abroad have suddenly 
discovered that the good things of life 
can be theirs, But tor them there is 
only one way to obtain these good 
things and that is by their government 
taking the lead. If they are to have 
schools, and railroads, and houses, the 
government must provide them, for 
there is no one else. This upsets us 
because this was not our way and be- 
cause we still have the idea (a most 
un-Presbyterian one) that govern- 
ment, although perhaps necessary, is 
an evil to be kept at arm’s length. We 
wonder if these nations are truly dem- 
ocratic and sigh with relief when we 
find leaders there who accept our way 
of life in all its details. These people, 
we reason, are true democrats and 
thus we eagerly support them in all 
that they do. Such men are not build- 
ing a new society; they are only 
patching up the old system. In time 
the revolution will pass them by, but 
because our support has strengthened 
them, the revolution in passing by may 
take new forms that will lead to mis- 
ery and tragedy instead of the happi- 
ness that all had expected. 


How TRITE THE STATEMENT, the 
students of the world are in fact a 
bridge from country to country and 
people to people. Student movements 
have played an important part in 


bringing the churches together and 
they will help to unite—or separate— 
the nations. Much of the world has 
seen a new vision. In many instances 
it is blurred and here, as Christians, 
we have a great opportunity. We can 
help to build these new societies but 
we must not feel betrayed if they do 
not look like our own. We can do 
what we can to ease the pain and 
hardship which must accompany a 
process of tearing down and rebuild- 
ing. If the essence of the present re- 
volutions were to be summed up, it 
would be as a quest for human dignity. 
A friend from Thailand is fond of 
quoting to me a passage from Esther 
Forbe’s novel, Johnny Tremain. There 
she has James Otis say: 


“We give all we have, lives, pro- 
perty, safety, skills . . . we dole, 
we die, for a simple thing. Only 
that a man can stand up.” 


The revolution today is so that men 
everywhere can stand up. END 





Charles Weasmer 





So many WOC in 
Atlanta, form divisions 


Atlanta Presbyterian women have 
voted to divide their Presbyterial into 
three divisions. The division took place 
because of the large size of the ori- 
ginal group, which encompassed 85 
churches, 

Mrs. Van P. Enloe of Atlanta is 
president of the Atlanta Presbyterial 
which was observing its soth anni- 
versary during its November sessions. 

A vice president will be in charge 
of each area in the new organizational 
setup. Newly elected vice presidents 
are: Mrs. Jack Murrah, Atlanta exe- 
cutive vice president; Mrs. D. A. Car- 
son, Atlanta; Mrs. Ben Carmichael, 
McDonough; and Mrs, Lamar Potts, 
Newnan. Mrs. J. P. Wood of — 
side Church, Avondale Estates, Ga., 
is the new secretary. 

At the Atlanta meeting, two char- 
ter members of the presbyterial were 
honored: Mrs. Samuel H. Askew of 
Decatur who has been active in the 
work of the presbyterial for 43 years 
and who installed the new officers, and 
Mrs. Henry M. Sharp of Macon. 

New district chairmen, elected for 
three-year term, were Mrs. H. P. Wil- 
liamson, Atlanta; Mrs. Charles E. Ri- 
ley, McDonough; Mrs. F. A. Straub 
Jr., Atlanta, and Mrs. W. H. Park of 
Lithonia. 


The diamond cannot be polished with- 


out friction, nor man_ perfected 
without trials—CHINESE PROVERB. 
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(From page 10) for t.b. patients in the 
U. S. number 125,000; compare this 
with 4,350 in Korea with the same 
number of patients, if not more, need- 
ing hospitalization. 

Yes, such a great public health prob- 
lem is eventually the responsibility of 
the government and as | write this I 
am attending a nationwide symposium 
of Korean tuberculosis doctors (chest 
physicians) in Seoul. Some 50 doctors 
are in attendance. I have been most 
happily surprised to see the progress 
being made and the excellent organi- 
zation of the program aimed at train- 
ing these key men in the most recent 
techniques of diagnosis, treatment, and 
education of the public of tubercu- 
losis. 

These doctors will in turn help train 
others. Such conferences did not exist 
two or three years ago and it will be 
five or ten years before we begin to 
see much headw ay made by them in 
dealing with the ‘number one health 
problem. What of the meanwhile 
when we have an unusually large re- 
sponsibility and opportunity to sal- 
vage many persons through early 
treatment? We have a real oppor- 
tunity to strengthen and improve our 
Mission’s effort in this field. 


What are our plans? 


@ FIRST to “beef up,” as the Army 
says, our present program. We should 
like to improve, for one thing, the 
diet in the sanatorium which we are 
sorry to say has been inadequate be- 
cause of limited resources. Also to im- 
prove the service of the laundry ‘so 
that a patient will not have to wait 
two weeks to have clean sheets. The 
present laundry in one 18x18-foot 
room, with two large iron pots to boil 
clothes and three persons scrubbing all 
day long, is too small and needs many 
improvements. 


@ SECOND to make practical our 
present plan of sending patients for 
major lung surgery to our mission 
medical center in Chunju 60 miles 
north. Today a number of cases can- 
not obtain the needed surgery (medi- 
cines will not cure all cases) because 
of the cost of blood transfusions. Four 
to six pints make safe the surgery 
which otherwise could not be carried 
out, but the cost is out of the reach of 
those most needing it. Our excellent 
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surgical facilities and team in Chunju 
stand ready to handle these cases but 
they also have no special funds with 
which to pay blood donors. 


@ THIRD, to carry on and 
increase the effectiveness of our 
fine home-visiting-nurse social-service- 
worker team who at the present time 
are visiting, educating, and encourag- 
ing some 500 persons with t.b. in their 
homes in the Kwangju area. This serv- 
ice was made possible two years ago 
by the gift of a jeep from Korea 
Church World Service and has yielded 
untold good in the home care of the 
many who cannot gain admission to 
the hospital. We hope the call for a 
missionary public health nurse will be 
answered soon, for much is waiting 
to be done in this practically unlimited 
type of public health and home visit- 
ing work, 


@ FOURTH, we hope to have a 
new building and materials for the 
present rehabilitation work which has 
just begun. The object of this depart- 
ment of the sanatorium is to prepare 
the convalescing patient for the prac- 
tical problem of making a living again 
following months of inactivity. There 
are two great psychological adjust- 
ments that every t.b. patient must 
make, both of which try the very 
foundations of his emotional make-up. 
These are the sudden change over 
from a life of normal activity to com- 
plete bed rest following the ‘discovery 





Nothing to Hide 


The love which the early Christians 
felt toward the Lord was not a quiet 
emotion which they hid within them- 
selves in the secret chambers of their 
souls, and which they only spoke of 
when they met on the first day of the 
week and sang hymns in honor of 
Christ Jesus the Crucified, but it was 
a passion with them of such a vehe- 
ment and all-consuming energy that 
it was visible in their actions, heard in 
their commonest talk, and looked out 
of their eyes even in the commonest 
glances. Love of Jesus was a flame 
which fed upon the core and heart of 
their being; and, therefore, from its 
own force burned its way into the 
outer man, and shone there. 

—CHARLES H, SPURGEON 


of the disease; the second is the need 
of again facing up to the realities of 
everyday living after becoming used 
to rest and inactivity. In actual ex- 
perience most patients do this ad- 
mirably well, but patience and educa- 
tion by the staff are needed tu ake 
it successful. 

The present sewing room and poul- 
try raising projects for such con- 
valescing patients convince us that 
more should be done in this field. 
This work might well point the way 
for other Korean hospitals to follow 
in their care of t.b. patients. The ex- 
tremely useful items now coming 
through the wire cross packages fur- 
nish some of the raw materials, such 
as thread, for the sewing room. There 
might be items in the future such as 
wool which could be sent and used by 
these patients to make clothing for 
themselves and others. The poultry 
raising work which has been made 
possible by the initial gift from the 
American-Korean foundation gives 
some patients the type of light work 
which they can do, and furnishes the 
hens to start discharged patients in the 
business for themselves. So far the 
proven success of it as a help to 
patients—improvement in diets, and 
economic independence—argues for its 
increased usefulness in the future. 


@ FIFTH, we hope to secure a 
photo fluorographic x-ray unit. The 
all important tool or instrument of the 
CHEST CLINIC is the x-ray picture of the 
patient’s lungs. This picture must be 
retaken every two months to deter- 
mine progress in the healing of the 
lesions in the lungs and to guide in 
decisions on proper treatment. How- 
ever, our present methods are a great 
financial burden to many poor patients 
and a financial problem to the hospital. 

Future plans also include continuing 
and making more effective the evange- 
listic work of the hospital. Thirteen 
recent baptisms at one time attest to 
the reality of the interest of most of 
the patients in Bible reading and Sun- 
day worship. Today a patient-pastor 
leads the Sunday service which is heard 
by all patients over the loud speaker 
(a gift several years ago to the hospital 
from friends at home). Although it is 
true in all illness, it is especially true 
of tb. patients that faith in Christ 
goes hand in hand with the medical 
cure, and opens a new life for many. 

Let us follow Him “who went about 
doing good” in this day when such a 
need and opportunity is open to us. - 

END 



































YOUTH 


(From page 11) 


“The hostel is a dwellingplace for 
girls who live elsewhere in Mexico and 
come to Toluca to attend the public 
schools. Here they live in a Christian 
atmosphere and in fellowship with 
other Christians. As the churches are 
prohibited by law to own and operate 
elementary and secondary schools, this 
is the only means of working through 
the schools, and it has proved most 
effective. The Women of the Church’s 
Birthday Offering for the coming year 
will provide money for these hostels. 

“In Mexico, schools may be owned 
by individuals as in our country. 
Therefore some schools are owned 
and operated by individual Presby- 
terian Christians and can be attended 
for a fee. This is the case of the school 
in Mexico City where we had a party 
and a school in Cuernavaca run by the 
Loves. The Women of the Church’s 
Birthday Offering will also provide 
scholarships for these private schools, 
as very few people can afford them. ... 


“Friday, August 10 to Sunday, 
August 12 
Morelia 


Elisa was very excited about getting 
here, because this was where she was 


born and where her father, Dr. L. J. 
Coppedge, established our hospital and 
nurses’ training school. She hadn’t 
been back in fifteen years, . . . There 
are 60 nurses in training at the hospital 
which serves a radius of about 80 
miles. The nurses gave us a party and 
entertained us by doing some native 
dances, which we enjoyed very much. 
They all seem so happy and clean. . . .” 


“Monday, August 13 

The entire group returned to Mexico 
City where they broke up into small 
groups to visit different sections of 
the Mexico Mission field. Margaret 
went with the party which visited 
Ometepec and Jannie went with the 
group which visited Taxco and 
Chilapa. 


“Tuesday, August 14 
Mexico City 

They (the Hollandsworths) have 
living with them a little Indian girl 
named Linda who is from Ometepec. 
Her mother is very young and un- 
married and lives there still. . .. We 
ate supper. All held hands around the 
table for the blessing and Linda prayed. 
She thanked God for the people visit- 
ing them and then prayed such a sweet 
little prayer. She is only six years old 
and this was entirely spontaneous. . . . 


THE CARAVANERS line up for a photo in 


Cuernavaca. BELOW, Pete Austin from 
Tennessee meets a member at church in 
Jajutla 


“Wednesday, August 15 
Ometepec 


We landed at Ometepec at 10:30 
and were met by Rev. and Mrs. John 
Wood in their jeep. . . . We loaded 
our luggage into the trailer and 
‘bounced’ home. We rode on the 
Acapulco highway, a dirt trail more 
than a road, with huge ruts and stones, 
and sometimes it is impassable. . 
Right away we went in the jeep to the 
site of the new hospital. It is still in 

(See page 52) 








































PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION ACTIONS: 


Victory in sight for Stillman, 
funds needed for loans to churches 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—Stillman Col- 
lege now seems certain to be able to 
claim the last $40,000 of a provisional 
grant given by an anonymous founda- 
tion, according to Dr. P. D. Miller, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Church Extension. 

The Negro Work Campaign, from 
which Stillman is receiving half of all 
contributions has now received over 
$1,797,000, and disbursements to the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. Negro col- 
lege have reached $898,595, Dr. Miller 
reported. The provisional grant of 
$100,000 was to be paid when the 
Church had contributed $900,000, In 
recognition of the need of the college, 
and in trust the Church would reach 
the agreed figure, the foundation ear- 
lier this year contributed $60,000 of 
the grant, and gave the Church until 
the end of 1956 to reach the $900,000 
figure. This one year extension in the 
terms of the grant has made it certain, 
Dr. Miller stated, that the whole $900,- 
ooo will be in hand to~claim the full 
amount. The amount received, how- 
ever, is still several hundred thousand 
dollars short of the amount pledged in 
the campaign. 

The Board was also told, by its trea- 
surer, Mr. G. B. Strickler, that receipts 
for church extension work are run- 
ning well ahead of a similar period in 
1955. Receipts through the first three 
quarters of 1956 represent 36 per cent 
of the approved budget, as compared 
with 33 per cent of the approved bud- 
get for 1955 received in the same pe- 
riod. Although receipts are running 
ahead of previous years, the Board is 
operating in the red, Mr. Strickler 
said, hoping that year-end receipts 
from the Church will cover the earlier 
deficits, as usually happens. 

The reports on financial matters also 
stressed that the Board has an all-time 
high record amount on loan to 
churches and presbyteries for building 


new churches and expanding old faci- 
lities. As a result, almost all funds 
available to the Board for building 
loans are committed. The total now 
on loan is $1,083,467, and an additional 
$186,000 in loans has been approved 
but not yet closed. Well under $100,- 
ooo remains in the Board’s revolving 
loan fund, 

This record total of loans and un- 
usual low ebb of funds available for 
loan was explained as the result of 
the “tight money” market through- 
out the nation, which is making it 
increasingly difficult for churches to 
get financing through normal loan 
channels for building programs. 

An unusual feature of the Board 
loans, which make possible many 
church building programs that would 
not begin otherwise, was reported by 
Finance Committee Chairman, Ralph 
Huie, who said that the record of the 
churches for security of loans was 
unequalled: 

“Of the $1,083,000 on loan, pay- 
ments on interest and principal are 
current on every loan save one, and 
the church involved in that one case 
has asked extension for one pay period 
on its payment of $315 for very ex- 
cellent reason.” 

The pressing need for additional 
funds for loans to keep up the build- 
ing program of the Church was under- 
lined in Board discussions. An addi- 
tional $4,000,000 in loan funds would 
not more than cover the need by 
churches which cannot easily get loans 
through normal channels, Board mem- 
bers stated. 

In other action, concerning finances, 
the Board approved a near-record 
budget for home missionary support 
in 1957. A total of $531,713, only $66 
short of the 1956 record high, will go 
next year to the support of workers 
in 60 presbyteries. The total approved 
is some $50,000 short of ‘the amount 





Miss Yarnell takes 
new post in Kentucky 











ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—Miss Marietta 
Yarnell, for the past six years assistant 
secretary of promotion for the Board 
of Church Extension here, has ac- 
cepted a call to become Church 
Worker for the Brown Memorial and 
Tilford Presbyterian Churches in 
Leatherwood and Tilford, Ky. Her 
resignation from the Atlanta position 
became effective Jan. 15. She is mak- © 
ing her home in Tilford. 

Miss Yarnell, whose home is Pa- 





ducah, Ky., joined the staff of the 
Board of Church Extension in 1950. 
Earlier she served as church secretary 
of South Highland Church of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and as secretary to the 
president of Mountain Retreat Asso- 
ciation, Montreat, N. C. During re- 
cent years she has also served the 
Church as one of the contributing edi- 
tors of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, and 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of that magazine. 

Pastor of the churches which Miss 
Yarnell will serve is the Rev. Charles 
Sydnor of Leatherwood. 





requested by the presbyteries, but re- 
presented all the Board could expect 
to have available for applying to the 
support of home missionaries. 











REVIEWS THE NEWS 


WORLD MISSIONS BOARD ACTIONS: 


Emergency aid to 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—(PN)—Appoint- 
ment of five new missionaries and the 
formal approval of the first budget for 
Presbyterian Church U. S. participa- 
tion in missionary work in the Near 
East were among high lights of the 
Board of World Missions meeting 
here in November. The Board also 
took part in the laying of the corner- 
stone for the new Board of World 
Missions Building. 

Newly appointed missionaries are 
DR. AND MRS. GEORGE L. LANDOLT of 
Sherman, Tex.; DR. AND MRS, ROBERT 
PHILLIPs of Charleston, S. C.; and REv. 
KENNETH E, BOYER of Fort Gaines, Ga. 
It is planned that all will go to their 
mission fields in the late summer or 
fall of 1957. 

Dr. and Mrs. Landolt were given 
three-year appointments as educational 
missionaries to Taiwan, where Dr. 
| Landolt will be in charge of setting up 
the chemistry department of the new 
| Tunghai University in Taichung. He 
is head of the Chemistry Department 
of Austin College in Sherman, and 











Hungary, first 


budget for Iraq work are voted 


has served both as business manager 
and vice-president of that institution 
in the past. Dr. and Mrs. Landolt have 
also served earlier for a short-term 
missionary appointment, working in 
Japan for a similar project as that 
now undertaken. Both. are mem- 
bers of Grand Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Sherman. 

Dr. and Mrs. Phillips are appointed 
for medical missionary service in the 
Belgian Congo. Both are natives of 
North Carolina, from Laurinburg and 
Mooresville respectively. Dr. Phillips 


Reorganizes departments, studies 
plans to erect building at Montreat 


ATLANTA, GA—(PN)—The Board 
of Women’s Work, in its annual fall 
session, approved: 1) reorganization of 
the Board’s office into four depart- 
ments, 2) appointment of a new head 
for one of the departments 3) a visit 








ABOVE, Dr. and Mrs. 
Landolt who will go to 
Taiwan; Mr. Boyer who will 
go to Korea; LEFT, Dr. 

and Mrs. Phillips will go to 
the Congo. 






































is a graduate of Davidson College and 
the Medical School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and has completed 
surgical residency in Medical College 
of South Carolina. Mrs. Phillips is a 
graduate of Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina. Both 
the Phillips are members of Second 
Presbyterian Church, Charleston. - 
Mr. Boyer, who will go as a mis- 
sionary to Korea, is a member of a 
prominent missionary family. His 
father and mother, Rev. and Mrs. E. 
T. Boyer have served in Korea for 
more than 30 years, and are now 
working in Soonchun. His sisters, Mrs. 
John Moore and Miss Betty Boyer, are 
missionaries in Chunju, Korea. The 
young minister is a 1956 graduate of 
Columbia Theological Seminary and 
is now serving as pastor of the . 


(See page 42) 


to the Belgian Congo by two staff 
members 4) preliminary ‘plans for a 
Women’s Work building in Montreat, 
N. C., and 5) a caravan to Mexico 
in March, 1957. 

The four departments through 
which the Board will now do its work 
in the Atlanta offices are the Program 
Department, Leadership Education 
Department, Editorial Department, 
and Business and Finance Department. 
Miss Mary Quidor, treasurer of the 
Board since 1938 heads the latter. 

Miss Evelyn Green, Program secre- 
tary since 1951, heads that Depart- 
ment. 

Miss Louise Farrior, an associate edi- 
tor of Board of Christian Education, 
accepted a call to become director of 
the new Editorial Department, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. Miss Farrior served as edi- 
tor of Day by Day, and of Presbvte- 
rian Action, is a graduate of East 
Carolina College, Greenville, N. C., 
and of Assembly’s Training School. 

No appointment has been made to 
the position of director of the new 
Leadership Education Department. 

(See page 55) 
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Double Convention Year: 





The year 1957 has all the earmarks of being a 
really great convention year, since the Men’s Con- 
vention in Miami, and the Youth Convention in 
Lexington, Kentucky, are only three months apart. 
Designed to reach two entirely different groups of 
people within our Church, both conventions have 
the enthusiastic support, interest, and backing of all 
the Boards of our denomination. 

It is hoped that joint effort in the area of publicity 
will mean much to the attendance at each convention. 
Certain steps have been taken to present the Youth 
Convention to the Presbyterian men at the Miami 
meeting in October, thus gaining their interest in 
sending their own youth to the Lexington conven- 
tion. Here are some details regarding both conven- 
tions. 


THE YOUTH CONVENTION was planned first, being 
established on a quadrennial basis by Assembly action 
in 1936. 


THE MEN’S CONVENTION was approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1953, with the knowledge that it 
was to be a double-convention year. 

The Men’s Convention dates are October 10-13, 
1957- 

The Youth Convention dates are December 28-31, 
1957. 

Miami, Florida, is the place of the Men’s Conven- 
tion, using the 12,000-place Dinner Key auditorium; 
and Lexington, Kentucky, is the scene of the Youth 
Convention, using the University of Kentucky facili- 
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@ ABOVE, Dinner Key Auditorium in Miami will see gathering 
of 12,000 men and their families in October. @ AT RIGHT, 
the new Coliseum on campus of University of Kentucky at 
Lexington where thousands of high school and college age 
Presbyterians will hold their Sixth Quadrennial Youth Con- 
vention in December. 





ties and holding the meetings in the brand new 
12,000-place coliseum. l 


PURPOSE of the Men’s Convention: 


1. Tochallenge men to acknowledge the greatness 
and power of God and accept His rule in every 
walk of life. 

2. To confront each man with all the needs of his 
personal relationship to Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. 

3. To persuade men that it is their highest privilege 
to be workers together with Christ in all areas 

of life. 

4. To inspire, inform, and equip men for adven- 
turous service through their Church, witnessing 
in the home, business, community, and the 
whole world. 





PURPOSE of the Youth Convention: 


That Presbyterian Youth shall be confronted 
with the nature and mission of the Church, shall 
examine the responsibility of the Church in the 
present world situation, and shall be stimulated 
to find their place of greatest service in the 
Church. 

ATTENDANCE expected at Youth Convention—2z,500 

ATTENDANCE expected at Men’s Convention—12,000, 
plus 4,000 wives 
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Men and Youth 


Youth Convention 


The sixth quadrennial Youth Convention of the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. will be open to high 
school students in their senior year and members of 
Senior High Fellowship Councils; to all college, 
seminary, and Assembly’s Training School students; 
to other young people between the ages of 18 and 24. 

Theme of the gathering will be “The Nature and 
Mission of the Church.” Six major platform addresses 





each, and daily worship services will be built around 
this central idea. Various agencies of the Church will 
have space for displays. 

Dr. William B. Ward of Richmond, Virginia, is 
chairman of the Planning Committee which was set 
up by the General Council. 

Previous conventions have attracted as many as 
2,000 young people. Atlanta, Memphis, Nashville, and 
Auburn, (twice), have been the location for the five 
Youth Conventions held under auspices of the Pres- 


with seminars, Bible study groups of twenty persons 


byterian Church UV. S. since 1937. END 





Two Churches Unite 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—(PN)—Iwo 
Presbyterian churches of this city 
have merged to form the Church ‘of 
the Covenant. Napoleon Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church and Prytania Pres- 
byterian Church have joined hands as 
a united congregation. _ 

The sermon at the organization ser- 
vice was preached by Rev. John S. 
Land, pastor of St. Charles Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New Orleans. 
Chairman of the organizing commis- 
sion of the Presbytery of New Or- 
leans was Rev. David Shepperson Jr., 
of Morgan City, La. Other members 
of the commission were Rev. Max 
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Ecke Jr., Rev. Albert B. Link, and 
Ruling Elders J. J. Manson Jr., of 
First Church, and David Remont of 
the Carrollton Church. 

Rev. Walter D. Langtry is pastor 
of the newly organized Church of the 
Covenant. Officers of the new church, 
which has 685 members, are: Mr. C. 
S. Potter, chairman of the board of 
deacons; Mr. George S. Dinwiddie, 
vice-chairman; William Maier, secre- 
tary; and Mr. Emile F. Jordy, treas- 
urer. 

Mrs. Morgan Shaw is president of 
the new Women of the Church or- 
ganization. Other officers are: Mrs. 
Jules Laine, vice-president; Mrs. Wal- 
ter Stone, recording secretary; Mrs. 
D. W. Huff, corresponding secretary; 


Mrs. T. J. McMahon, treasurer; Mrs. 
George Dicks, historian. 


South Carolina 


Congaree Presbytery has authorized 
establishment of a new church in Co- 
lumbia. It is expected to cost in excess 
of $100,000 with most of the money 
coming from funds of the Church Ex- 
tension Committee. Earlier, 64 peti- 
tioners had requested presbytery to 
establish the church. 


Louisiana 


Bethel Presbyterian Church (USA) 
will be dissolved and will merge 
with Claiborne Avenue Presbyterian 
Church (US). 
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A $1000 AWARD for service to the community and the home has gone 


to the United Church Women of Atlanta. Known as the Lane Bryant 


Award, it is a salute to the 700 women in 60 churches of Atlanta who are 
concentrating in adult education, housing, prison welfare, mental health 
programs, race relations, and programs on behalf of the UN. 
Photo shows the formal presentation being made in New York City: 
Mrs. William Burns of New Haven, Conn., winner of the personal $1000 
award; Mr. Raphael Malsin, president of Lane Bryant Inc., Mrs. Fleming 
Ragsdale, president of the Atlanta UCW, and Senator Margaret Chase 


Smith of Maine. 


Presbyterian women on the UCW board in Atlanta are: Mrs. Ben 
Milner, Peachtree Road Presbyterian Church; Mrs. J. N. Carothers, 
Druid Hills; Mrs. R. C. Jeffords, Inman Park; and from North Avenue 
Church, Mrs. J. K. Orr, Mrs. G. A. Beattie, and Mrs. W. J. Robison. 

Anyone wishing to nominate an organization or individual for con- 
sideration for the 1957 award may write for particulars to: The Lane 
Bryant Annual Awards, 465 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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(From page 39) 


Cuba and Fort Gaines Presbyterian 
Churches. He is a graduate of David- 
son College, and a member of South- 
west Georgia Presbytery. 


Cornerstone laying 


The cornerstone laying ceremony 
for the new missions building was 
brief, and Dr. William M. Elliott, 
chairman of the Board, and pastor of 
Highland Park Church, Dallas, pre- 
sided. Documents of historical interest, 
including Minutes of the General As- 
sembly of 1956, the latest report of the 
Board of World Missions, historical 
data and pictures concerning the mis- 
sion work of the Church, and a copy 
of the program for the ceremony 
were placed in the cornerstone by di- 
vision secretaries. Mr. William H. 
McCord of Nashville, chairman of 
the Board’s building committee, placed 
the stone. 

A 20 per cent share of the budget 
of the United Mission in Iraq was 
approved by the Board for 1957, the 
first full year’s participation in the 
new missionary venture for the Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. 

Other appropriations approved in- 
cluded an emergency contribution of 
$1,000 for relief to Hungarian refu- 
gees, through Church World Service. 
Rev. Paul B. Freeland, secretary of 
the Department of Overseas Relief 
and Interchurch Aid, reported to the 
Board that CWS aid began moving 
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across the border of Austria to Hun- 
gary one day after the revolution be- 
gan, and that co-operating relief agen- 
cies in the area already are caring for 
more than 5,000 refugees. 


Far East 

Concerning the Far Eastern field of 
the Church, the Board: 

Approved in principal the moving 
of the Seoul Presbyterian Seminary, 
now located on property which is be- 
ing taken over by the Korean Gov- 
ernment. 

Heard a report on action taken by 
the Foundation of the Japanese In- 
ternational Christian University con- 
cerning a change in the ICU charter 
as proposed by the Board. The Board 
had asked that ICU consider revising 
its charter to give some clear state- 
ment of faith, The Foundation re- 
ported after its fall meeting that 
changes agreed upon by a committee 
of the Board and representatives of 
the Foundation had been given formal 
approval, with a footnote to be placed 
beside the word “Evangelical” where 
it is first used to describe the nature 
of ICU, the footnote to read: 

“Evangelical is used in this docu- 
ment in conformity with the World 
Council of Churches’ statement of 
faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Sav- 
iour. 


Appointments 

ATLANTA, GA—(PN)—Rev. Law- 
rence W. Bottoms became the head 
of the Negro Work Department of 


the Board of C, E. on January 1, Dr. 
P. D. Miller, executive secretary of 
the Board, made the formal announce- 
ment from the Atlanta offices. 

Mr. Bottoms is a native of Selma, 
Ala., and was educated at Tuskegee 
Institute and the Reformed Presbyter- 
ian Theological Seminary. From the 
position of director of Religious Edu- 
cation in Snedecor Memorial Synod, 
he came to the Board of Church Ex- 
tension in 1952 as assistant to the late 
beloved Dr. Alex R. Batchelor. Since 
Dr. Batchelor’s death, the Negro 
Work of the Southern Presbyterians 
has been jointly administered by Mr. 
Bottoms and Rev. James J. Alexander, 
who had also served with Dr. Batche- 
lor. 

Mr. Alexander has been named as- 
sistant secretary, Division of Home 
Missions and Negro Work, continuing 
to give his major attention to Negro 
Work. The Board hopes, Dr. Miller 
explained, that Mr. Alexander may 
carry most of the office responsibility 
for Negro Work so that Mr. Bottoms 
can spend more time in the field help- 
ing to open new work and strengthen- 
ing the large program already under 
way. ce 

The Presbyterian Church U. S. has 
71 Negro churches, 20 of which have 
been organized since 1945. The Board 
of Church Extension has spent $600,- 
000 on property and buildings for 
Negro churches in the past three 
years, as a result of a Church-wide 
campaign for funds to strengthen 
Negro work in the denomination. 
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Precepts of the Bible 





MEDITATION 


We Continue God’s Adventure 


Ti: BIBLE is very plain-spoken. Those who read 


it know how honestly and candidly it reveals 

the facts. Even those who seem to be most fa- 
vored of God are not spared its searching analysis of 
human character and motives. When the great Abra- 
ham, “The friend of God,” compromised the stand- 
ards of his high calling, down it went into the pages 
of Holy Writ. When the Chosen People, God’s own 
“peculiar nation,” refused time and again to choose 
God, it was written in the Book for all the world to 
read and ponder. 

When David, “a man after God’s own heart,” 
broke God’s heart along with His commandments, 
the whole sordid story was recorded in detail, When 
Paul and Barnabas, ministers of the Gospel of peace, 
wrangled with the Apostle Peter, that unhappy truth 
became a part of the Word. 

Take this matter of missions. At this season we are 
concentrating our resources—thoughts, money, pray- 
ers—toward revitalizing our world mission endeavor. 
Now, the Bible has some pretty blunt things to say 
about our responsibilities and obligations as mission- 
aries. 

For example, it may come as a surprise that there 
is a very direct mission text in Proverbs: “Rescue 


men carried off to death, deliver any who go tremb--. 


ling to their doom. You say, ‘But I knew nothing 
of it’? Yet he who reads the heart sees through you. 
he knows, he who watches you—will he not requite 
each man what he did?” (24:11-12, Moffatt) 


| ripe: isn’t 11? With almost brutal frank- 
ness we are told, on the one hand, to rescue and 
deliver any and all who are headed for death and 
doom; and, on the other hand, we are informed that 
failure to do so is inexcusable. God will not even per- 
mit us to hide behind the well-used shield of ignor- 
ance. In the light of this text, who says ignorance is 
bliss? “He who reads the heart sees through you, he 
knows.” 

This verse sets a blowtorch to the paper excuses 
we commonly make to cover up our negligence and 
lack of concern. The Lord does not call upon us to 
do only that which is obviously at hand, but we are 
also required to stir around and see if there is not 
yet more to be done. The Master “came to seek and 
to save that which is lost,” and the implication is 
that we who name His name will continue His ad- 
venture of divine exploration and salvation. 
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Enclosed within the walls of respectability and 
beauty we may declare (even truthfully) that we 
see no poverty or ugly human depravity; but in so 
doing we assume a false and unrealistic relation to 
the rest of mankind. The ostrich is enjoying a false 
security with its head in the sand. How ostrich-like 
it is to say, “But I knew nothing of it!” With spiritual 
heads submerged in the sands of complacency, we 
try to fool ourselves into thinking that since “God’s 
in his heaven, all’s right with the world.” But the 
world’s poverties (physical and spiritual) will never 
be demolished by refusing to look upon them. 


| HIS GRAPHIC PICTURE of the Last Judgment, Jesus 
refused to accept the excuse of ignorance by the 
“goats” on His left hand who complained with the 
question, “When saw we thee an hungred, or 
athirst, or naked, or sick, or in prison?” Either we 
ought to know the things we do not know about the 
world’s ills and needs, or we ought to be up and 
about trying to find out. In any case, cloistered ig- 
norance is a luxury God will not permit. “The cause 
which I knew not,” said Job, “I searched out.” 

If these demands on us seem harsh, it is only be- 
cause we have emphasized only one side of the mat- 
ter. God’s promises and provisions far outweigh His 
demands and commands. He will not lay on us any 
burden greater than we can bear. His grace is suffi- 
cient for us. We can do all things through Christ 
who gives us strength. We are more than conquerors 
through Him who loves us. 

It is precisely because of those promises (and many 
others like them) that the “gates of hell shall not 
prevail” against the Church’s onslaughts. It is because 
of them that we dare consider ourselves one with 
Christ in the drama of redemption, confidently go- 
ing into all the world preaching the Gospel, “that 
whosoever believeth on him should not parish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

For you see, we have not chosen Him, but He has 
chosen us. He only asks that we be willing to do His 
will (John 7:17). He will bring it to pass through 
our prayers and self-denial. 


Rise up, O men of God! 
Have done with lesser things; 
Give heart and soul and mind and strength 
To serve the King of kings. 
—JOHN L, NEWTON 
< Lakeland, Florida 
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ARE CHRISTIANS WINNING? 


to-shoulder with the anticlerical proletariat, living 
with the laborers and participating in the militant la- 
bor movement itself. This is their effort to reach an 
estranged group. The gulf they bridged is so great 
that the hierarchy ordered them to withdraw in 
1954, evidently fearing their independent, pro-Mar- 
xist attitudes. Most of them have not withdrawn. 
| It takes such complete identification. It takes the total 
impact of Christianity to bring our faith to the alie- 
nated, secular classes in our global society. 

By “total Church” is meant that missions and 
evangelism will make an effective impact only if each 
person who partakes of the Christian faith seeks its 
spread in every contact and in every area of activity. 
“Our need is not so much for more evangelists, but 
for an evangelizing Church.”* Emil Brunner points 
out that the Church exists by mission, just as fire 
exists by burning. Certainly the Holy Spirit at Pente- 
cost created not only a fellowship of the saints but 
also a fellowship of the sent. “Each one teach one” 
is a slogan Frank Laubach’s successful literacy cam- 
paigns have made famous. It is the hopeful method 
for the future of the earthly Church. 


We THIS AIM of a total evangelizing Church 
three emphases stand out in the present decade. 
The first is obvious: laymen are the major resource. 
If Christ is to draw all men, the professional minister 
alone cannot represent the whole magnetic force in 
a given area. Rather the total congregation must_be- 
come the attracting force—everybody in reach finds 
himself within the magnetic field, drawn by all the 
Christians. Describing evangelism as Your Other Vo- 
cation, Elton Trueblood demands full employment 
in the Church and compares the Christian commu- 
nity to an orchestra (rather than the society that 
sponsors the orchestra) where all participate and 
the professional minister merely directs and inspires. 
Protestants confess the mutual ministry of all be- 
lievers, whereby every Christian serves every other 
one ard seeks to spread the Gospel. Amateur evange- 
lists frequently ha -> the advantage of freshness and 
obvious sincerity. lu the earliest Church, virtually all 
were amateurs and virtually all were afire to share 
their blessings with those about them. 

Today churchmen increasingly view the clergy- 
man’s task as that of cultivating the evangelizing pos- 
sibilities among the loyal laity in his parish. It 1s 
stressed in many Christian discussions, within the 
World Council of Churches for instance, that lay- 
men are on the frontiers of the Church’s work. 
During the week they go regularly into the factory, 
the office, the classroom, and the bowling alley, 
where they belong to the groups and meet the peo- 
ple whom the Church and its clergy are failing to 
win. Christian women who are excellent housekeep- 
ers can witness for Christ better to other house- 
keepers than can many clergymen whose experience 
in housework has been limited. There are many 
faithful laymen right in the universities and labor 


3 “Evangelism—The Mission of the Church to Those Outside Her 
Life,” op. cit., p. 53. 





GALAXIES IN SPACE 


Throughout the vast domain of 
silent space 

Beyond the reach of keenest 
intellect, 

Are mighty galaxies. Their 
ordered pace 

Obeys the law of cause and its 


effect. 

Each keeps to its appointed place 
in flight 

Wandering on, though seemingly 
at rest 


In the deep and darkened tissue of 
the night. 

The harmony of the spheres is 
manifest! 


Then who can solve the mystery of 
a star 

Remote in the dimmest depths of 
space and time? 

Who knows what island universes 
are? 

And knows the nature of Orion’s 
clime? 

Then trembling and with reverent, 
lifted eyes 

I stand speechless, and gaze into the 
skies! 

—MARVIN DAVIS WINSETT 
Dallas, Texas 











unions where obvious Christian influence seems neg- 
ligible. Potentially these are the Church’s shock 
troops. 

Thus the second emphasis within the aim of a 
“total Church” brings a fresh concern for a sense of 
Christian calling among laymen in their daily tasks. 
The Protestant reformers asserted and theologians 
today reassert: 


The laymen’s occupation is not something sepa- 
rate from religion, any more than hands are 
separate from mind and heart. Devoted work is | 
the very flesh and bone of living religion, with- 
out which worship cannot live and grow.4 
Witnessing often consists, not so much of button- 
holing people, but of making one’s workbench a 
contagion-center for God’s forgiving grace as it 
works among sinners. Numerous conferences have 
sprung up in our day, assembling Christians of a 
particular occupation to thrash through the problems 
in witnessing for Christ as one teaches school, or 
practices law or medicine or journalism. This move- 
ment has only begun, but already many places have 
become famous for this and similar types of activity 


Robert L. Calhoun, quoted in Elton Trueblood, Your Other 
Vocation (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952), p. 59. 
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—Sigtuna in Sweden, Iona in Scotland, Bossey in 
Switzerland, Bad Boll in Germany, Five Oaks and 
Pendle Hill in America, to name some main ones. 
Every Christian is called to be a Christian in his 
“calling” and in every encounter with his fellow men. 
The modern Church is rediscovering this powerful 
truth. 

A third hopeful trend, both for strengthening the 
Church’s inner core of responsible workers and for 
reaching the unchurched, lies in multiplying small 
“cells” of fellowshiping Christians intent upon spe- 
cial purposes. Jesus described the Church’s function 
in the world by the metaphor of leaven. But leaven 
depends on a corporate action for its effectiveness 
within a larger lump. Just as the power of leaven 
works “in proportion as the micro-organisms com- 
posing it interact upon one another,” as Willis La- 
Mott points out, so the secret of the Church’s power 
consists of “nurturing the dedicated core of its mem- 
bership.” The Church’s ability to expand depends 
always upon the inner intensity of its group life. 

These cells may take the form of little bands 
within a congregation that hold their meetings for 
more intense discipline, Bible study, prayer, and 
worship. Luther at one time sought to form such 
bands. Pietists with their “little churches within the 
Church” contributed something of this idea to Pro- 
testant history, though their anti-intellectual bias and 
their too-ready moralizing render the pietist ap- 
proach inadequate for the present situation. Such 
cells may take the form of small gatherings of Chris- 
tians concerned for service and social action in 
Christ’s name. Perhaps more significant is the type 
called the “house-church,” patterned after the New 
Testament practice, meeting for Christian nurture 
and discussion in homes in order to include those 
who resist the setting of ordinary congregational life. 
Sometimes the term “para-church” is used to desig- 
nate those cells which try to parallel the church’s 
life within a particular and remote area of society, 
such as a factory, a slum, or a university campus, 
while not identifying themselves obviously with the 
organized Church. Without belittling the Church’s 
regular life and worship, these experiments try to 


_ win outsiders by creating fellowship groups with a 


Christian nucleous “around which others slowly 
gather and rediscover the reality of the life with 
Christ.” Such fifth-column undertakings are still 
rare and experimental but they point the way along 
which church leaders in the 1950’s are moving in 
their efforts to contact and win the people who form 
secular blocs within our society. Nothing less than 
a revitalized, Spirit-led Church can hope to succeed 
at this task. 

Meanwhile the most hopeful sign lies elsewhere. 


| Humanly and historically speaking, the most en- 


couraging fact that colors the horizons of our present 
church life is this: in the twentieth century the 
Christian fellowship has for the first time become 
truly world-wide. 


A WORLD-WIDE FELLOWSHIP 


For two thousand years the Church has been ex- 
panding and in many generations it has touched out- 


8 Revolution in Missions (New York: Macmillan, 1954), p. 208. 
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ARE CHRISTIANS WINNING? 


of-the-way parts of the world, but only recently 
has it been at work in every major area and in almost 
every nation. Only in our generation has the response 
from oriental Christians been strong enough to indi- 
cate that the Church is really planted there. 

There can now be no doubt that real native Chris- 
tian faith can be found in India and Japan and the 
South Sea Islands. American GI’s in World War Il 
were startled by the Christian spirit they saw among 
people whose grandparents had been cannibals. “Gee, 
I’ve certainly got a new angle of foreign missions,” 
commented one soldier. “After having seen these 
people, I believe in missions.” One story typifies 
what happened. After several days at sea seven 
American airmen were washed up on a remote Solo- 
mon atoll. There natives rescued them and hid them 
from the Japanese, nursing them back to strength 
and sending them to safety after three months. All 
seven of them were converted to Jesus Christ! They 
finally found a convincing illustration of the Chris- 
tian life. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, relating this 
incident, comments on its meaning for the Christian 
situation: “men of the armed forces of ‘Christendom,’ 
bent on warfare, first found contagious Christian 
faith on the other side of the earth among a primitive 
people.”® It is obvious today that Christendom and 
the Church are wherever one happens to meet the 
Spirit at work around the globe. 

Specifically this means that the “younger 
Churches” have come of age. For centuries Europe 
has been the patriarch of Christianity—the experi- 
enced and resourceful leader of Christian enterprise. 
For over a century America has been the vigorous 
young man on the Christian scene and the Churches 
of the eastern and southern hemispheres have been 
infants in many stages of health and development. 
Now all this has changed. The patriarch has passed 
away and Europe’s Churches are struggling to be 
reborn. America has become the responsible resource 
and center for much Christian activity. But here is 
the great fact: the younger Churches of the East 
have reached manhood! Not entirely, nor all of them, 
yet enough maturity and independence is evidenced 
at the present time to welcome these groups as full 
participating members of the family of Christian de- 
nominations. Undoubtedly theirs is a Christianity 
that counts. 


pr OUR FUTURE within history lies with these 
oriental Christians. It is a fact of history that the 
Church has often suffered most at the points where 
it is most ancient, while fresh expansion in a new 
civilization came forth primarily from the infant 
frontier centers of the faith. One churchman, after 
visiting his denomination’s mission fields and observ- 
ing the contributions of orientals in the important 
world conferences of Christians, likened his impres- 
sion of this new leadership to his experience above 
Darjeeling in India. 

After many hours of patient, unpleasant climbing 


6 World Christianity: Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow (New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947), p. 29. Another volume relating 
such events is They Found the Church There (New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1945), by the same author. 
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by rail and on foot, his party came to a peak from 
which they could view the vast mountain ranges of 
forbidding beauty and mystery. By a streak of good 
fortune there was little fog and they beheld one of 
the most impressive sights to be seen—sunrise in the 
Himalayas, Out of the east and onto the mountain- 
tops came the light, slowly at first, then more rapidly 
changing from gray to purple to a deep red, moving 
down the sky and clouds onto the peaks and down 
the mountainsides until the whole scene was filled 
with brilliant golden light as the sun came up. After 
the patient and plodding decades of work by many 
sainted souls we can now see the light arise. 


Out of the East, in a new golden splendor Jesus 
Christ rises to shine forth upon a still-slumbering 
world. A new day has dawned in Christian history for 
the Churches of the East have come of age. 


H™ AGAIN the new situation has evoked a change 
in Christian statesmanship, The Churches of the 
West are learning to treat the Churches of the East 
as independent peers. The relationship has changed 
from that of parent with dependent child to that of 
brother with brother. True, most of the older 
brothers are in the West (though India, for instance, 
has some very ancient Churches), but the wise elder 
brother gives his younger brother full respect as in- 
dependent and capable of worth-while contributions 
to the family cause—idealism, energy, enthusiasm, 
a sloth-consuming impatience. All these the younger 
Churches are contributing to world Christianity. 

They have more to contribute. Already the begin- 
nings of fresh, different forms of Christianity are to 
be seen. From India has come the ashram or retreat 
idea. Gandhi’s satyagraha (passive resistance move- 
ment) has inspired Christians to use fasts as a means 
of protest, and Indian music and architecture have 
entered Christian worship. In China reverence for 
ancestors finds expression among Christians. In Japan 
the nonchurch movement, stressing Bible study, is a 
native Christian development. Instances could be 
multiplied. Both primitive and high cultures among 
non-Europeans are starting to produce variant forms 
of Christianity. There are dangers in this, of course. 
Among the Bantus of South Africa, for example, 
have emerged some strange, semi-Christian sects that 
seriously pervert the faith, frequently thriving on 
hatred of the white race. But as a whole the appear- 
ance of indigenous, native forms of the faith is a 
healthy sign that Christianity is actually taking root 
in strange places. 


i THIS SETTING the missionary program becomes 
the interchange of fellowship and resources among 
varied units in the world-wide Christian community. 
Missionaries from abroad become advisors and spe- 
cialists rather than administrative leaders within na- 
tive churches. They are to be thought of as ambas- 
sadors, from one independent nation (Christian 
group) to another, seeking to interpret their own 
group to a different people, bringing whatever ad- 
vice and aid is necessary and mutually acceptable. 


This implies a reciprocal exchange of personnel, in- 
cluding Asiatics and Africans coming to Europe and 
America. Leaders in the younger Churches are asking 
for this for they rightly feel they have something to 
offer. “We are not an Indian Church,” points out 
Rajah Manikam, speaking to Americans for Chris- 
tians in India, “we are a Church that belongs to 
world-wide Christendom.” He adds that this has not 
been demonstrated to the world and urges: “We 
need a two-way traffic in mission work. Let’s have 
Asiatics in American seminaries to teach comparative 
religion and mission work. Invite Indians to serve for 
two years as associate pastors in your churches.” *7 
Kagawa’s evangelistic campaigns in western lands 
and a professorship filled regularly by an African or 
an Asiatic at Union Seminary in New York are well- 
known symbols of a trend that probably will have 
great growth. As Christians of the world meet in 
periodic conferences it becomes increasingly appar- 
ent that the younger Churches are demanding and 
receiving more and more a respectful hearing from 
all who lead the faithful. Their independence, 
though partly forced by the political and social crises 
that surround them, stems fundamentally from a ma- 
turity that is as hopeful a sign as modern Christians 
can find. 


T° SUMMARIZE, the picture that takes shape today 
is that of the Christian Church as a world minority 
facing aggressive counterfaiths and isolated from 
large secular blocs, but itself an emerging world- 
wide fellowship. Is, Christianity, then, winning the 
world? The answer must be “No” if one thinks in 
terms of gaining dominance for the Church among 
the institutions of this earth. Many Christians in 
earlier generations thought that the Church would 
soon conquer everything for Christ. Several decades 
ago a movement within the missionary enterprise 
took as its label “World Dominion.” It was a poor 
choice. In a different sense the world is always 
Christ’s dominion, but churchmen do not now ex- 
pect the Church as an institution to fulfil Christ’s 
rule within history. This is more obvious today than 
at the turn of the century, for even in the West, 
where the Church had a kind of dominance, it has 
lost its position of pre-eminence. 

Offsetting this new minority status of the Church, 
however, is the equally significant fact of univer- 
sality. The Church is a world minority. As such it 
must relinquish thoughts of an early conquest of hu- 
man society. But it finds itself in a better position to 
function as the soul that can give meaning and unity 
to the whole of human endeavor. While the Christian 
company loses its identity with one region of the 
globe, which it has failed to transform, it moves into 
a more strategic position to transfigure all portions 
of human society. With its followers in every land, 
the Church today more readily assumes its role of a 
world-wide underground, a heaven-sent fifth column 
among men. Surely this parallels Biblical thought 
where Christians are described by such minority 
functions as the saving remnant, the savoring and 
preserving salt, the shining light and the permeating 
leaven. END 


The Lutheran, October 20, 1954. 
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Honored 





MRS. W. F. BROWN, of First Presby- 
terian Church of Lexington, N. C., re- 
ceived the highest honor that can be 
conferred on a synodical member 
when she was presented with an hon- 
orary life membership in the Presby- 
terian Synodical of North Carolina. 





Dedicated to the Highest Ideals | 
of Christian Scholarship 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 
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Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A25 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


HYMN & SONG COLOR SLIDES 


All your favorite old hymns and songs now 
available in beautiful 35mm, (2x2) Koda- 
chrome slides for as low as 20¢ ea. Your 
choice of nearly 200 hymns and songs. Ideal 
for family, church, and group singing. An 
unusual offer. Write today for free catalog. 


INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, 
JENKINTOWN 16, PA. 











Home Sewing Opportunity! 


$200. Monthly Possible, Sewing Baby- 
wear—Play-Time Dresses; lacing 
Leather Moccasins; New Baby Sandals. 

house to house selling! Rush 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
further details! 


BABYGAY, P-21, Warsaw, Indiana 








Make Easy Extra Cash Showing 


% 

ae CARDS. ..only 
ae 2» New Rage! Full Year’s Family Supply! 
21 Cards for every occasion: birthdays, anniver- 
Bi mm saries, get well—ONLY $1.00. Many other assort- 
Fe ve ments! You make up to 100% profit! Extra money 
with giant gift and personal imprint line. Over 400 
aoe = Facer: Ba cener PN e ane le 
ixer t Pepper Setand Sugar Pot offere: ‘ee. 
ET SAMPLES Get sample assortments on approval, Organiza- 
_Rush Name! tions: your credit is good—sell now; pay later. 





ARROW, 513 Fourth Av.,$.,Dept. 27, Minneapolis, Minn. 





oA n ideal way to perpetuate one’s Christian 
influence, or the memory of a loved one, is to 
establish a permanent fund on the books of the 
Board of World Missions. 


Interest from such a fund goes annually to the 
support of Foreign Missions — a perennial contri- 
bution in your name or in that of your loved one. 


Permanent funds may be started with a small 
amount and additional deposits made from time to 
time as convenient. 


Your Board of World Missions, its officers and 
employees, pledge themselves to strive earnestly to 
meet the responsibility of making your gift accom- 
plish the utmost for His Kingdom around the world. 


For full particulars regarding Memorials, write 









CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


“To Foretgu MIsstons a Share” 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 




















JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


WRITE TO 
McFERRAN CROWE, President 





Belhaven, College 


A Four Year Coeducational College Owned by the Synod of Mississippi. 


* High academic standards 
* Strong in the faith 
*% Select student body 


* Fine program of recrea- 
tion and activities 


* Reasonable in cost 











Serving the Church and the Nation 


by 


Training Youth for Christian Leadership 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


P. O. Drawer 483 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY‘S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3400 Brook Road, 


Richmond 


27, Virginia 








Liberal Arts and Para-Medical 
Curriculum 


LEES-MCRAE COLLEGE 


Fletcher Nelson, President 


Banner Flk, N. C, 


PEACE COLLEGE 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
At Peace College education for the first 
and second years of college and the last 
two years of high school is pursued in an 
atmosphere which is friendly, informal, 
traditional, and Christian . . . in classes 
that are fairly small and with instruction 
in the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or infor- 


mation, write William C. Pressly, Presi- 
dent, Peace College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


. is one of the strongest forces for 
good in our national life today. 
It is Christian liberal education, not nar- 
row specialization, that has developed he: 
abilities and insights. 
Through 67 years, Agnes Scott College 
has maintained a unique union of fine 
scholarship and genuine religious faith 


Affiliated with The Presbyterian Church. 
U.S. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Georgia 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow Wi:son 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunnincHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


- SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Where the select student has the benefit of in- 
dividual attention from an excellent faculty and 
a “custom made” education to fit his own par- 
ticular needs and talents. 





B.A., B.S., B.M., and preprofessional courses 
of study. 


For information write: Admissions Counselor 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis 12, Tenn. 





DAVIS AND,ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian. Four years Lib- 


eral Arts. Air Force R.O.T.C._ Business, en- 
gineering, teacher education. Pre-professional 
courses. Emphasizes scholarship. Christian 
ideals. Beautiful campus in mts. Accredited. 
Scholarships for dependent children of ministers 
and candidates for full-time -Christian vocations. 
David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 





Marsuat Scott Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 
1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1957 





Exceptional record for turning out 
leaders in community and nation. 


Sound education undergirded by Chris- 
tian faith. 


Joseph C. Robert, Pres., Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian © Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian intluences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $895. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


Mary Baldwin College 


Fully accredited, four-year liberal arts col- 
lege for women. B. degree. Broad curricu- 
lum, small classes. 14 majors including music, 
art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. 115th year. Competitive 
scholarships. Write for catalog. 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
iving and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
1956-1957 Centennial Year 

A hundred years of educating women in the 


liberal arts. ... A.B. and B.S. degrees... full 
accreditation . . . Presbyterian Church affiliation. 














Edwin R. Walker, President 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Synod of North Carolina 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 
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NEW OFFICERS of one of the youngest presbyteries—Westminster’s 
Men of the Presbytery—are Albert Love, secretary; Rev. Robert B. Rus- 
sell, Presbytery representative; Rowland Pittman, outgoing president 
congratulating new President James Wallace; and Taylor Green, vice- 
president. Westminster Presbytery in the Synod of Florida was organized 
early in 1955 when the old St. Johns Presbytery was divided. During the 
first year, the Presbyterian Men of Westminster Presbytery met, adopted 
a Constitution and By-Laws, and were formally organized. Only a few 
of the 53 churches in the Presbytery are without some kind of organized 
men’s work. 





BOWL OF MONEY is idea of Lynn, 
9, and Jeffrey, 7, children of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Hyde of Elberton, 
Ga., on how to finance their trip 
to Miami come October, for the 
Men’s Convention. All the talk of 
“On to Miami” heard from their 
Dad, who is president of Georgia 
Men’s Council, prompted the fund 
raising effort. One might suspect 
they have inside information about 
all the activities in store for Presby- 
terians—of all ages—attending the 
fall event. 





DR. S. G. STUKES, dean of the faculty 
at Agnes Scott College, was elected 
by the class of 1957 to deliver its In- 
vestiture address at the traditional cap- 
ping ceremony. 
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TOP PICTURE—1957 officers of the Presbyterian Men’s Council of 
West Kentucky: Major Snow, president; Powell Potts, and Henry 
Dosker, vice-presidents; R. T. Baxter Jr., secretary; Jack Linder, vice- 
president; James B. Taylor and Julian McFarland, members-at-large; and 
Paul M. Watson, executive secretary of Muhlenberg Presbytery. At their 
fall Rally the men set to work to raise $75,000 for development of a camp 
and conference site on Barkley Lake. 

BELOW are past presidents of the Presbyterian Men’s Council of West 
Kentucky who were honored at the fall Rally held in Hopkinsville: 
Thomas Stephon (1956); Chester Williams (1955); John G. Donan (1953- 
54); Al C. Rutland (1952). Matthew R. Brown (1951), the first president 
was absent. 
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Pictured above are the 58 countries in which the World’s Student 


Christian Federation seeks to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ on 
the campus. Presbyterian students participate in the work of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation through their membership in 
the United Student Christian Council. 


Observe the 


Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students... 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1957 


Write to the Department of Campus Christian Life, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond g, Virginia, to obtain copies of the “Call” for this observance 
and of the suggested service of worship prepared for this occasion by 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE SOUTH 


BOX 1176 
RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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New Worker for 
Education Board 





Mrs. Alice G. McKelway has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. L. C. Majors as special 
field representative for the Division of 
Field Service of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 

Rev. W. Norman Cook, division 
secretary, announced that Mrs. Mc- 
Kelway would continue with the du- 
ties performed by Mrs. Majors, who 
retired in September after 35 years on 
the board staff. 

The new representative comes to 
the staff from a position as director of 
Christian education at First Presbyter- 
ian Church, Jacksonville, Fla. She at- 
tended Queens College and graduated 
from Assembly’s Training School. 

Her husband was the late Rev. 
Alexander J. McKelway, D.D., who 
served three pastorates in North Caro- 
lina, was a Navy chaplain in World 
War II, and was director of the Vet- 
erans Administration Chaplaincy Ser- 
vice. 

Mrs. McKelway has also been direc- 
tor of Christian education for First 
Presbyterian Church, Dunedin, Fla.; 
program director of the Washington, 
D. C., USO and director of children’s 
work for Myers Park Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
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MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 


27498 S. 34°h.St 34 
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Church boards judged to be 


“working well” in 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—The General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church 
U. S. in its annual fall meeting here 
re-elected as its chairman for a third 
year Dr. J. Fara Van Meter, physician 
from Lexington, Ky. At the same time 
it named Dr. Emmett B. McGukin, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Lychburg, Va., to succeed Mr. Eve- 
rett Repass of Salem, Va., as vice- 
chairman. Mr. Repass’ term on the 
Council expired in the spring of 1956. 

The Council devoted much of its 
meeting to hearing reports of special 
committees, including two created as 
the result of General Assembly ac- 
tions. 

Important among these is the com- 
mittee named to study the effective- 
ness and efficiency of the present or- 
ganizational structure of the Church, 
as created by the Plan of Reorganiza- 
tion of 1949. The General Assembly 
asked that the Council appraise the 
results of the reorganization. Dr. C. E. 
Mount, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., is 
chairman of the committee which 
brought in a report. It states that: “The 
widespread impression seems to be that 
it (the reorganization plan) is an effec- 
tive aid in furthering the work of the 
Church. Those who developed the plan 
did their work well.” 

The study also brought out that de- 
spite expanded services, as directed by 
the General Assembly, administrative 
costs in boards have remained the 
same or been reduced from compara- 
ble “executive committees.” A _ final 
report will be presented to the Coun- 
cil at its spring meeting, for considera- 
tion and transmission to the General 
Assembly of 1957. 

Another committee reported on its 
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.... from HARTLEY. Their 
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quality and low price. Fine 
materials. Wide selection of 
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Write for Catalog 
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report 


study of the need for a lectionary (a 
list of Scriptures appropriate for var- 
ious services) for the Church, stating 
that it did not feel that the Church 
should publish a lectionary at this 
time. It asked that the Council con- 
tinue the committee, however, to seek 
closer co-operation of all agencies 
giving daily Bible readings for use by 
the members of the Church. Dr. Tom 
A. Fry Jr. of Atlanta, is chairman of 
the committee. 

A third study, on the need for a 
central treasurer for all Assembly 
agencies is under way by a special 
committee of the Council but had no 
report at this time. 

The Program Committee recom- 
mended that the FORWARD WITH CHRIST 
program end in 1957 as planned, and 
that no special program be inaugurated 
for 1958. 








John Knox Press 


announces a new novel 
by 
LeGette Blythe 


author of “Bold Galilean” 


CROWN TREE 


From the hot squalid streets of old 
Jerusalem to the decadent luxury of 
the Raman court, a vision haunts Cen- 
turion Longinus. Who was this Gali- 
lean carpenter he had crucified? How 
could He inspire devotion in sophisti- 
cated Roman and fanatical Jew alike? 
The answers Longinus finds to these 
consuming questions make this a novel 
to crown the achievements of a distin- 
guished author. 

$3.50 


Presbyterian Book Stores 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia 
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beeause 
it “‘lifts up” 
Christ 





we use 
Presbyterian 
Literature 
in our 
ehureh schools 





Our whole program of Christian 
teaching is dedicated to leading per- 
sons to know Christ as Lord and 
Saviour, to grow in the Christian 
life, and increasingly to identify 
themselves with Christian purposes 
and activities. The motive that 
leads persons to achieve these aims 
is a consuming love for Jesus Christ, 
constraining them to lead men ev- 
erywhere to know Him as Saviour 
and to commit their lives to Him as 
Lord. Knowing that these principles 
guide the dedicated leaders of our 
own Church as they prepare our 
Presbyterian literature, we are con- 
fident of its effectiveness in lead- 
ing to Christ those who attend our 
church schools. 





Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 






















THE INVINCIBLE CHRIST 





SHOU 


LD 





by MASSEY MOTT HELTZEL 


Thirteen messages revealing the meaning of Christ as 
Lord and Saviour, These chapters show different aspects of 
the work and person of Christ that combine to make him 
the invincible Christ—the undefeated Christ who is always 
with us and who makes a difference in our lives. 

Dr. Heltzel, minister of Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, was until 1955 minister of Reid Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Augusta, Georgia—the church 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower attend in Augusta. $2 


CHRISTIANS DRINK? 
by EVERETT TILSON 


An objective attempt to determine the Christian approach 
to the problem of drinking. Traces the Scriptural treatment 
of the subject—makes a historical survey of the Churches’ 
attitude—and explores the question of the legitimacy of 
drinking as an expression of gratitude to God for the gift of 
life. Offers a new challenge to speak out with a stronger 
“NO” to the ever-present question. Paper, $1; Cloth, $2 


HOW TO WORK WITH CHURCH GROUPS 





by MARY ALICE DOUTY 


A practical guidebook showing laymen how to apply some 
of the newer, more effective methods of group dynamics to 
the work of the church and church school. Realistic exam- 
ples obtained from long experience to help every Christian 
leader better understand his group as part of the Church. 


$2.50 


FAITH IN CONFLICT 


by CARLYLE MARNEY 


An analysis of the difficulties—science and reason, evil, 
culture, and death—that confront the modern Christian, 
seeker, or agnostic. Demonstrates the resources within the 
Christian faith that can resolve the conflict. $2.50 


DON’T KID YOURSELF! 





by ROY L. SMITH 


A leading religious writer here uses American slang to 
present lessons in personal adjustment—in everyday living 
of Christian truths found in the Bible. Dr. Smith takes ten 
expressions and shows they are really the humble man’s way 
of expressing the great laws of life we get from God. $2 














at all bookstores 
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— YOUTH CARAVAN —— 
(From page 37) 


the process of construction and the 
clinic in town is still used. . . . The 
Youth Financial Objective Funds for 
Ometepec last year were used by Dr. 
Boyce to buy a sterilizer and x-ray 
machine for the hospital. The Boyces 
are now on furlough and the clinic is 
closed... . 

“We went to the Youth Center, 
which has ping-pong, darts, and many 
other games, and is open every after- 
noon and two nights a week. Rode 
over town. ... Came home and looked 
at slides of the Ometepec Mission. This 
is really missionary life in the raw— 
very different from Monterrey, Valles, 
Toluca, etc. ... 

There is no actual church in Ome- 
tepec yet. The group meets in the 
home of the Woods. . . . There are 
thirteen baptized Christians, but many 
more believers. However, they can- 
not be baptized until they consent to 
completely change their lives. This 
is done except for one thing—the prac- 
tice of common law marriage. Though 
one man and one woman live together 
and profess to be faithful, they refuse 
to change custom and marry. Until 
they do, they are refused baptism. 
Mrs. Wood estimates that only one 
in twenty of the couples living to- 
gether in Ometepec are married. This 
is true even of the first Christian con- 
vert made here. 


“Tuesday, August 14 
Taxco 


We had a very nice program in a 
modern looking church. Afterwards 
they gave us a nice party. We all had 
a turn at trying to break a piziata. We 
played some folk games with them 
and found that they knew one game 





Sensational New, First-Time Ideas in 
wa GREETING CARDS! 


: We'll Send These 
2 Assortments to All Who Want 


\EXTRA MONEY! 


it’s Easy — Fast and Fun 

to Make $75 to $500 in Spare Time 
Just show these 2 spectacular brand-new box 
assortments to friends, neighbors, etc. Sen- 
sational new 3-in-1 Royal DeLuxe All-Occasion 
Assortment with the 3 popular shapes, and 
the irresistible HI-LITES Humorous Ass’t. 
for Birthdays, Anniversaries,Get-Well, etc. 
Eachsells for low price—you make up to 50¢ 
profit on every $1 you take in. 40 more big 
money-makers: Gift Wraps, Stationery, 
Novelty Gifts, new Easter Assortment. 

SEND NO MONEY! Mail postcard NOW 

for 2 Assortments shown, on approval, 
plus Free Big Color Catalog of entire line. 

WALLACE BROWN, INC. 

11 East 26th St., Dept.B.6§9 .NewYork10,N.Y. 
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| that we do here in the States... . If you talk about your troubles, and 

| They have a beautiful cathedral here, tell them o’er and o'er, the world will 

| just as they do everywhere else. Seems think you like ‘em, and proceed to give 

like every town you come to, the first you more. 

| thing you see is‘a church way up on | Se real. even the stems are ut. You male te 

. the highest hill. . . . Sometimes the @ show new veLe Corte ioe Or et te Os 
way they picture Christ just makes 


























































IS YOURS |2> 


For Selling Only 100 Boxes OF | OE? Se 


and $1.25; Magic Word Cards: Kiddie Toy Cards; “HOT PLATE 
clever Gifts at $1 up. 140 spare time money- 
makers. Big cash profits plus $10.850 in Bonus Salt & Pepper Set 


> 
you sick. A man told us of some of | eA ate y Tie FREE! 
the superstitions that the people be- CREATIVE CARD CO., 4401 Cermak, Dept.1 83-F, Chicago 
| lieve in, then he said, ‘and this is why | 


| Mexico needs the Protestant Church.’ MAKE MONEY WRITING 


# 
| “Thursday, August 16 —_ .. short paragraphs! 
Chilapa ] e You don’t have to be a trained author to make 
John Baker, Scott, Sue, Jim H.. and | money writing. Hundreds now making money 


every day on short paragraphs. I tell you what to 











i i im’ write, where and how to sell; and supply big list 

I left at 6 Sapa for Chilapa - Jim . WITH THE of editors who beer from beginners. Lots of small 

jeep.-.. We stopped at Lixtla to see a. ina mf ted cash oat my up quickly: 

j 7 + No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. Sen 

Miss Yeaworth. We saw the church UNCONDITIONAL for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 7464 N. Clark 
which was attacked in 1950 when they GUARANTEE | 


/ St., Dept. 183-B, Chicago 26, Ill. 
| were holding a presbytery meeting | lh EO ES 

there. There is a great slash on the | 
door which was made by a machete. 








Alert Church Members 
“Sunday, August 19 
Cuernavaca read 
Spent Saturday night in C yaca. 
| ... Sunday wanaliig ot aslix up aan. PRESBYTERIAN 
| I went to Atlacamileo, where they SURVEY 


hold a service in a home. I think there 
were about 25 there in all, including | The OFFICIAL Magazine of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. 





the children. A seminary student | 
comes over each Sunday and preaches. | 
He was just bubbling over with joy 








and he told us why he was so happy. Each Month within its pages they 

... That night Claire had us go over | find— 
| what we had experienced for the last | ; + 
two weeks as a sort of follow-up pro- Inspiration and guidance in Christian living . 
: gram. 


Information about the total program of the Church ... 
“Monday, August 20 to Thursday, " 


August 23 | Interesting news, feature stories, book reviews, photography, 
We went back to Mexico City on | verse—all readable, attractive, helpful, worth-while features. 

Monday. . . . Tuesday was a free day. | 

The next morning we said our good- If you are not a subscriber now, you will want to clip this order 

bys to Jim as we were leaving him blank and start receiving and reading the official magazine right 

there, and started on that long journey owey. 7 


back home (mournful). We drove 
straight through, arriving at the border 
about 11 A.M. on Thursday. We were 
glad to see the good old U.S.A. and Sundivnieinn Sauter 
to understand the people again, but age Dept. FA 
there were tears in my eyes as we ss 
bade that gay land good-by. 

“Boy, did those good old American Please send me PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, official magazine of our 
hamburgers taste good! We were all | Church, for one year. . 
watering at the mouth for one and ’ 
for a big tall glass of milk, our first 
since leaving. When we <arrived in 
San Antonio I told all of the kids 
good-by, some of them I'll probably | 
never see again, but all of them will 
always be a part of me. They will live 
on in the thing that I will always re- | titan 
member as THE MOST WONDER- City 
FUL EXPERIENCE OF MY LIFE.” | 


Richmond 9, Virginia 


C1 Herewith my check for $2 [J Bill me !ater 
Name 
Address — 


Zone State — 
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LOUIS H. 
EVANS 


MAKE YOUR 
FAITH WORK 


A Letter from James 








A thorough exposition of James 
with many excellent illustrations, 
by the Minister-at-Large for the 
Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
In the letter of James, Dr. Evans 
finds the answers to a series of soul- 
searching questions to help the 
reader test and guide his life. $2.50 


THE HEART OF 
PETER MARSHALL'S 
FAITH 


Two Inspirational 
Messages from 


Mr Jones, Meet the Master 


In these two sermons is the essence 
of Dr. Marshall’s preaching minis- 
try. “The Grave in the Garden,” a 
message of life eternal, is especially 
appropriate for Easter. $1.00 


CHARLES L. 
ALLEN 


THE TOUCH 
OF THE 
MASTER'S 
HAND 


Christ’s Miracles for Today 


Examining the miracles Christ 
wrought when He walked on earth, 
this book shows how the same power 
still works in our lives today. As he 
did in God’s Psychiatry, Dr. Allen 
gives clear, satisfying answers to the 
problems of everyday living. $2.00 


Fecommended }----: 
: for Lenten reading and 
: Easter giving 





At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


















——. WHY CHANGE ——— 


Wherein do ministers commonly 
miss the mark? 


Of failures in human relations it 
must be said that not all are found on 
one side. Does the minister prove 
faithful to his vows? The stimulus to 
high devotion that stands ever ready 
to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ can wane. Discourag- 
ing responses to his ministry, supposed 
lack of appreciation by the people and 
occasionally a wife’s lack of full sym- 
pathy with his ministry develop a 





Pulpit Dossal 
BACKGROUND 
Any Size and Color 


FEx-Room Divider drape 
8’x10’ with track......$38 
Stage drapes to order. 
| Rich colors—low cost. 
ae 6Send floor sizes. 
Camden Artcraft Co. 
180 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago § 
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PORTABLE 
HAT and COAT RACKS 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go wher- 
ever needed, or store away like folding chairs 
when not in use. They come in 3g ft. or 4 ft. 
lengths, have two hat shelves and 1 or 2 full 
length hanger bars for coat hangers or coat 
hooks. (Two-sided hooks snap over and strad- 
dle the bar, see detail above). Standard units 
come on glides: stand rigidly under a full 
load. Special caster bases are available for 
wheeling racks about—loaded or empty. Write 
for Catalog CT-521. 









VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 West 37th Street e Chicago 9, Illinois 








sense of restlessness. The service as- 
pects of the ministry yield to the 
mere professional aspects. A Chris- 
tian vitality is lost in the message, to 
which the temptation comes to de- 
vote too little labor. The grass looks 
greener in another pasture. 

Escape from all the immediate prob- 
lems may be had by encouraging a 
change. Too often the cycle is re- 
peated in another field. Such experi- 
ences as here suggested, though not 
unknown, are rare, yet the symptoms 
that make up the sequence appear 
singly at many points. The minister’s 
prayer must frequently be, “Search 
me, O Lord, and try me.” Could it be 
possible that a self-centered ambition 
is allowed to damage the influence 
that a minister might exercise for his 
Lord? 

Is it possible for his craft to be a 
profession rather than a calling, and 
become barren of all love for his peo- 
ple that should characterize one who 
has heard his Lord say,“As my Father 
hath sent me, so have I sent you,” and 
“love one another as I have loved 
you”? How wonderful is it for the 
minister when he has a faithful wife 
who can support him without taking 
a lead in matters which belong right- 
fully to him; who can keep herself 
discreetly free from personal entangle- 
ments; and who, shares the minister’s 
interest in the people and who does 
not feel that she must compete with 
the congregation for the interest of 
her husband. 

There are many abiding blessings 
that grow out of a lengthened pas- 
torate. Some of the secrets may be dis- 
covered in pondering over the divine 
basis for the institution itself, and by 
noting the points where human frailty 
is tempted. END 








Catalog and fine selection of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or oir. 

De Moulin Bros. & Co. 
1167 South 4th St., Greenville, I11, 





YOU can raise 


* MONEY, with * 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 
the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 


If you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
Rubber Scrubber. Ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal sales! Repeat sales GUARANTEED! 








Write us for full particulars and your 
FREE SAMPLE 
RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. (Dept. RU3) 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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REORGANIZES ———— 


The reorganization replaces two di- 
visions and four departments with the 
four departments that embrace all the 
functions of the six former units. 

Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, executive 
secretary of the Board, and Mrs. 
Arena L, Devarieste, field representa- 
tive for the Board, will visit the Congo 
during the month of March. Approval 
of the visit was given by the Board, 
following an invitation from the 
Congo Mission. The representatives of 
the Board will take part in a General 
Conference of Congolese women and 
missionaries, and will visit most of the 
Mission stations. 

The proposed new building for 
Montreat is still in the planning stage, 
but the Board gave its approval to 
preliminary drawings for a structure 
that will cost about $25,000. It will re- 
place the old Winnsborough Pavilion, 
with an open-air pavilion of the same 
type, but with concrete floor and new 
roof, and will attach the new Winns- 
borough Pavilion to a small office 
building that will have a literature 
room, two offices, and a small outdoor, 
unroofed but concrete floored, social 
area. 

The fifth item of important action, 
concerning a caravan to Mexico, is 
designed to encourage interest in the 
Birthday Offering for 1957. One half 
of the offering will go to Student 
Work in Mexico, the other half to 
work among the tubercular sufferers 
of Korea. One representative from 
each synod and the Synedecor Region 
will be sélected for the caravan, and 
the seventeen women will be led by a 
tour director. It is expected to be an 
eight- to ten-day tour. One qualifica- 
tion for selection will be a willingness 
to aid Women of the Church groups 
with their educational work for the 
Birthday Offering. Cost of the Cara- 
van will be borne in part by the Board 

(See page 60) 
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ADD TO YOUR SAVINGS WITH 
AN EXTRA INCOME 

Be safe! Be sure! Have enough money whenever 

you need it. Build your bank account during 

your free time. It can be done... easily! 











IN YOUR SPARE HOURS 


We can show you how easy it is to 
get profitable orders in your spare time 
for our beautiful new Greeting Card Box 
Assortments from friends, neighbors, co- 
workers. They are so beautiful, so amaz- 
ingly low in cost they sell themselves. 21 
gorgeous All-Occasion Cards sell for only 
$1.25 and you make up to 55c profit. 


WE'LL PROVE YOU CAN 
MAKE MONEY AT OUR RISK! 


Send no money. Paste the coupon on a 
post card or mail in an envelope for 
FREE Stationery Samples, 1957 Catalog 
and All-Occasion Assortments On Ap- 
proval. Costs you nothing to try! Costs you 
nothing to see. We take all the risk. Write 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., 834 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. 


In Canada, write 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


- 





ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
834 Way St., Elmira, New York 


Please rush FREE Stationery Samples, spare time Money- 
Making Plans and All-Occasion Greeting Card Assort- 
ments On Approval, 


ame. 





(Please Print) 


Address. 





City. Zone. State. 
[] Check here for special Fund-Raising Plan for 
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NEGRO PREACHERS 


WHY PRAYER FOR AMERICAN NEGRO 
PREACHERS WILL WIN MORE 
PRAISE FROM GOD 


@ Because southern Negro preachers are more 
underprivileged @ Because Negroes sense and 
follow the presence of God more quickly @ Be- 
cause the Gospel of Christ has less opposition 
among southern Negroes @ Because in this day 
of tension God wants his people to show helpful- 
ness toward this needy group. 


CARVER BIBLE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Box 3, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 
Talmage Payne, Director 


February is “Missions Month” in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. You can have a 
fuller part in this by sending a gift sub- 
scription to someone outside the Church. 


RAISE $50—$75—$100 
EXTRA MONEY 
For Yourself, Club or Group 


Sell amazin value, New Style 
reeting oasis. Sensational Offer. 
rofits to 100%. Bonus. Fund Rais- 
ing Plan. Write for FREE TRIAL 
Outfit of Feature assortments on 

BIBLE VERSE approval, FREE Samples Personal 
Stationery, FREE Selling Guide. 

NEW ENGLAND ART 
PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 168, Mass. 
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Presbyt 


Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Ga. 





at Your 


Yes, a host of trained and dedicated people are at your 
service in the church—writing and editing church 
literature, planning your church’s educational pro- 
gram, anticipating your every need in church and church 
school supplies. You profit by their efforts when 
you patronize your Presbyterian Book Stores, where each 
piece of literature and church equipment is 
selected to meet your needs as a Presbyterian. Visit your 
nearest Presbyterian Book Store or write for the 1957 
Book and Supply Catalog. 


erian Book Stores 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 


Service! 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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Let’s Make a 
Magic Garden 


Follow the recipe and the directions below and 
you will have a beautiful chemical dish garden. 

Before you begin, gather your materials. You will 
need: 


An old saucer 

An old, broken up brick 

A tablespoon 

A jelly glass 

Four tablespoons of water 

Four tablespoons of salt 

One tablespoon of ammonia 
Four tablespoons of blueing 

A few drops of mercurochrome 


Break up the brick into small pieces and put the 
pieces in the saucer. In the jelly glass stir together 
the water, salt, and ammonia. Wait a few minutes. 
Now add the blueing and the mercurochrome. Stir 
again, 

Pour this mixture over the brick. Put your garden 
high out of reach of younger brothers and sisters 
and put all your materials aw ay. After an hour or 
two your garden will begin to grow. You will be de- 
lighted with the beautiful colors you will see. In a 
few days your chemical dish garden will get dry 
and pow dery. Take it out of doors and shake it so 
that the loose powdery particles fall on the ground. 
Add a little water, and it will begin to grow again. 


The First Christian Sermon 


THERE WERE many people in Jerusalem that day. 
They came from many places and they spoke many 
languages. 

Jesus had gone to be with God, and His friends 
were waiting, waiting, for God’s Spirit to be with 
them. They were praying and waiting for God to 
guide them. 

Suddenly they knew they were to preach, to 
teach, and to heal. Suddenly they had the power to 
preach in the languages of the people. It was their 
job to start the Church. They were so excited, so 





filled with the Spirit of God, that some men thought 
they were drunk, 

But Peter, stood up with the Apostles and ad- 
dressed the people in the street: 

“Men of Judea and all who dwell in Jerusalem. .. . 
These men are not drunk, but this is what God had 
promised through the prophet Joel.” 

Peter went on to tell the story of Jesus—how He 
lived, that He died and rose from the dead, that this 
Jesus is the Christ who was promised in the Old 
Testament. 

This was the first Christian sermon. Three thou- 
sand people came to believe in Jesus that day. This 
was the first Christian Church. 

Today in Jerusalem, there are Arabs, and Jews, 
and some Christians. There is trouble there, and 
fighting sometimes, just as there was in Jesus’ day. 
Jerusalem has not changed much; but all over the 
world the hearts of people have changed, and the 
Christian Church preaches and teaches Christ the 
world around. Everywhere Jesus is known, His fol- 
lowers believe He saves them from their sins and 
helps them live each day a life of love. 


Have You Read 


Have you read any stories from France? You may 
think you haven’t, but I know you have read some of 
these: “The Sleeping Beauty,” “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “Blue Beard,” “Puss in Boots,” “Diamonds 
and Toads,” “Cinderella or the Little Glass Slipper,” 
“Riquet with the Tuft,” and “Little Thumb.” 

In 1697 children in colonial America had the Bible, 
and perhaps one little primer to read. Their parents 
told them stories—Bible stories, family stories, and 
folk tales, but they had no printed books of their 
own. But in France there was a man named Charles 
Perrault who knew that children would like to have 
books of their own—books that were cheerful and 
sometimes funny. In 1697 he published these eight 
fairy tales in a ‘book called Histories and Tales of 
Long Ago with Morals. 

These are the French names of the stories as Ga- 
briel reads them today: “Petit Chaperon Rouge,” 
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“La Barbe Bleue,” “La Belle au Bois Dormant,” “Le 
Maitre chat,” ou “Le Chat Botté,” “Le Petit Poucet,” 
Les Fées,” “Cendrillon,” ou “La Petite Pantoufle de 
Verre,” “Riquet a la Houppe.” 

If you would like to read some modern stories 
of life in France, ask your librarian if she has these 
two: 

Pancakes Paris, by Claire Huchet Bishop, Viking, 
1947. 

The Little French Farm, by Lida, Harper, 1939 





A Letter from Gabriel 











EVERY DAY great ships and planes come and go 
across the great oceans from the harbors and air- 
ports of our country. These ships and planes carry 
many passengers—tourists, businessmen, government 
officials, students, visiting professors, soldiers and 
their families, missionaries, and many others. 

When students, professors, and preachers come to 
the United States representing Churches in their 
countries, we might say they are missionaries to us. 
They help us to know Jesus better as we understand 
more of how He is loved and worshipped in other 
countries. 

Last year Madame Theo Preiss and her young son 
Gabriel came to Richmond, Virginia, from Mont- 
pellier, France. Madame Preiss is the librarian in the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
France. The school that trains Protestant ministers 
in France is known as the Faculte Libre de L’Eglise 
Reformée de France. 

The editors of THE suRvEY asked Gabriel to share 
with us his letter to his cousin telling about his stay 
in America: 


My dear Jean-Claude, 


You know I went to America with Mammy. We 
traveled on a big boat, the Maasdam, all white with 
a nice flag from Holland. I had a good time on board 
with other boys and girls: we went to the gym room 
and climbed on a wooden horse, also on a funny bike 
which did not go forward though we pedaled hard. 

When we arrived in New York, I saw the Statue 
of Liberty given to the Americans by France. It is a 
beautiful green statue. I loved the tall buildings in 
New York. We climbed to the 104th floor of the 
Empire State Building, the tallest in the world. From 
there you should have seen the cars—even the Cadil- 
lacs looked as small as my Dinky toys. I saw “our” 
boat in the docks in the big Hudson River and the 
auto route we had taken that morning to come into 
New York. 

Then we came to Richmond and everybody was 
so good to us. I loved Dr. Lacy and Mrs. Lane, Mrs. 
Brimm and Dr. Brimm. Mrs. Lane lent me some toys 
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Gabriel Preiss came to the United States from France 
with his mother last year. His mother studied the li- 
brary system at Union Theological Seminary so that 
they could go back to Montpellier and help the Semi- 
nary there. Here is a letter young Gabriel wrote his 
cousin Jean-Claude (a boy) recounting some of his 
experiences in America. 





to play with in their house and Dr. Lacy gave me a 
tricycle to ride on the campus. I went to school and 
could not understand anything, but a French boy, 
Rodney, came too and he talked with me. He was 
my best friend at school. We played Indians and 
cowboys and Davy Crockett and Roy Rogers to- 
gether on the playground. 

When I came out of school, I played on the 
campus with Dickie and Dougy Miller and had fun 
with their electric train. My mother went to the li- 
brary, so I stayed with our friend Mrs. Adkins and 
had lots of fun with Bill, Dougy, Eddie, and the baby 
too. Sometimes I was Gabriel Adkins because I slept 
with Eddie and ate with them too, and Mr. Adkins 
clipped my hair like the other boys: a G. I. hair cut, 
they call it. I looked cute and liked it. 

At Christmas time we went to Parishfield; I got 
very excited and Mammy too because we went by 
plane. We flew over the clouds; and you know what, 
the hostess took me into the cockpit. The pilot sat 
me on his knee, showed me how to make the plane 
go up and down. He even put ear-phones on my ears 
and I heard the man at the airport say “Hi” to me. 
The hostess took me back to my seat and gave me 
a tray with a very good Junch. 

Uncle Hugh took us to his house and I had the 
most wonderful Christmas in the whole wide world. 
Beth, Markie and I found our stockings full of toys 
and suckers. Small, Father Christmas cookies were 
hanging on the tree with bells and teddy bears and 
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GABRIEL 


bright balls. At lunch we ate all to- 
gether: there was a huge turkey. What 
| like best was ice cream in America. 
I also loved to watch T. V.: the 
Mickey Mouse Club, Roy Rogers, 
Dale Evans, Lassie, and Robin Hood. 
They were great. 

When I am big, I want to come 
back to Richmond to see all our 
friends. I want to be in the Navy like 
Sonny, the big boy of my aunt Phyl- 
lis whom I loved very much. [’ll 
choose an American girl, a pretty one 
with blond hair like my sweet girl 
friend at school. And you know, 
Jean-Claude, I also went to such a 
fine Sunday school. My teacher was 
pretty and I like her very much. We 
cut out pictures and pasted them on 
drawing paper. We also sang in the 
angels’ choir; for Christmas we were 
dressed with a white angel’s robe and 
even a silver crown. We got ice cream 
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and cake each time we went to sing. 

I was very glad to go back to France 
to see my Grandmother. I am crazy 
about her, but I want to go back to 
Richmond and see my teacher at 
Brookhill and my school buddies: 
Rodney, Donald, Monroe, Sherry and 
Beth. 

I forgot to tell you that some good 
friends took me to visit Washington, 
and with Roberta’s daddy we saw 
Lindbergh’s plane, also George Wash- 
ington Monument. We went: to the 
Capitol, and I looked for the statue of 
Davy Crockett, but he was not there. 
Davy Crockett was a congressman, 
you know, but there was the statue 
of another man dressed just like him; 
I think Davy ought to have his statue 
in Washington. When you go to 
America, you must go to the Alamo, 
that’s the fort where Davy was killed, 
but they say that he still walks on the 
mountains and that some day we may 
see him with his friend George Rus- 
sell, singing “Davy, Davy Crockett, 
king of the wild frontier.” When you 
come to see me in Montpellier, I'll 
show you the books I have on him. 

Goodby Jean-Claude. 


—GABRIEL. 


SHINING THROUGH 


I saw a star peep through a cloud, 
And saw how thin a cloud could be; 
My laughter—I had lost in pain— 
Came back so gay and free. 
Oh, child of God, you need not fear 
When life seems veiled in care; 
Keep hope far stronger than the veil, 
And some day it will tear. 

—GLADYS M. GEARHART 
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NAMES IN 


MRS. H. C. HABERYAN Was guest 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Women of the Church of Birming- 
ham Presbytery held at Woodlawn 
Church. Her subject was “The Chris- 
tian World View.” 

MRS. GRIER ROBINSON of Charleston, 
S. C., synodical president, spoke on 
“Women of Commitment” to the 57th 
annual meeting of the Women of the 
Church of South Carolina Presbytery 
in the fall. 

MISS HAZEL GREGORY, graduate of 
Queens College and Presbyterian Hos- 
pital School of Nursing in Charlotte, 
has accepted the position of director 
of nursing at the Shelby unit of the 
Cleveland County (N. C.) hospitals. 

DR. LOUIS H. EVANS, minister-at-large 
of the Presbyterian Church U. S. A., 
was guest minister at Morningside 
Church in Atlanta for a series of spe- 
cial services in the fall. 

DR. J. ERNEST SOMERVILLE, for seven 
years pastor of Central Park Church 
in Birmingham, has accepted a call to 
historic First Church, Philadelphia, 
Penn. The church was founded in 
1692 by Francis Mackemie. 

MR. W. L. sIMs of. Jonesboro, Ga., 
was elected president of the 1957 Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Men of At- 
lanta Presbytery at the fall rally. 

MR. DAVID P. ANDERSON, elder of 
South Highland Church, Birmingham, 
and a member of that church since 
1904, has been saluted by fellow mem- 
bers as “Mr. South Highland of 1956.” 
He was cited as “the man most typical 
of the ideal church member.” 

REV. ROBERT D. EARNEST is new exe- 
cutive secretary of the Presbytery of 
Augusta-Macon. He has previously 
served the Alexander Memorial and 
Glen Haven churches in Decatur, Ga., 
and gone to Brazil as a missionary. 
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THE NEWS 


Following his return to this country, 
he served the Villa Rica and Austell 
churches in Georgia, the North High- 
lands Church in Birmingham, and the 
Blowing Rock, N. C., church. More 
recently he has been executive secre- 
tary of the Presbytery of Louisiana. 

MRS. PETER MARSHALL of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was present for the dedica- 
tion of the Canton (Miss.) First 
Church’s new educational building. 
She spent ten years of her childhood 
in Canton when her father, Rev. John 
A. Wood, was pastor of First Church 
there. 

MRS. AZALIA OBERG was elected presi- 
dent of the Women of the Church 
of Westminster Presbytery at its fall 
meeting. 





WHY GO 

(From page 31) 
In the face of a specific, known need 
in the Belgian Congo, we could not 
shut up and continue to live with 
ourselves. We made application to the 
Board of World Missions for appoint- 
ment as missionaries. 

These seemed to us to be good 
reasons for going. But I could list 
equally good reasons for several other 
fields of service, one of which we left. 
Why, then, did we leave? 

The basic reason, as best I can figure 
out, is that God must want us in 
Africa. Through countless influences 
He has planted in our hearts that in- 
tangible but very real conviction 
(which attended our marriage, by the 
way) that “this is it.” We have found 
that we cannot escape that inner voice, 
and that deepest happiness and fulfil- 


ment comes in heeding it. END 
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Blessed relief from 
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the head! That's what 
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using our simple Elmo 
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may be the answer to your prayer. 
Nothing to wear. Here are SOME of 
the symptoms that may likely go with 
your catarrhal deafness and ear noises: 
Mucus dropping in throat. Head feels 
stopped up by mucus. Mucus in nose 
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understand words. Hear better on clear 
days — worse on rainy days, or with a 
cold. Ear noises like crickets, bells, 
whistles, clicking or escaping steam or 
many others. If your condition is caused 
by catarrh of the head, you, too, may 
likely enjoy such wonderful relief as 
many others have reported during our 
past 18 years. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PROOF OF RELIEF AND 30 DAY 
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She Struck a Blow 
for World Peace 





...and gained her own security ! 


“One of the best ways to bring 
about peace,” this good lady rea- 
soned, “is to offset the darkness 
of atheistic thinking by bringing 
the light of the Gospel into far 
corners of the world. How can I 
best help do this with my limited 
means?” 


The American Bible Society 
suggested she put her money into 
Annuity Agreements, which gave 
her a high rate of return, freedom 
from anxiety, and a safe, regular, 
partially tax exempt income such 
as she had never before enjoyed. 
She knew any remaining principal 


would be used to further the work 
of translating and distributing 
the Bible all over the world. 


You, too, can help spread the 
Gospel of the Prince of Peace— 
and bring peace of mind to your- 
self—through the purchase of an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement. Why not investigate? 
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——— REORGANIZES ———— 


of Women’s Work and the Board of 
World Missions, but each woman go- 
ing on the Caravan will be asked to 
carry a part of her own expenses. 
The Board also approved contribu- 
tions, both for the first time in Board 
history, to the support and work of 
United Church Women and the Joint 
Commission of Missionary Education. 
The contributions were made in rec- 
ognition that the work “of these in- 
terdenominational agencies is in each 
case an integral part of the total work 
of the women of. our Church, and 
through the UCW and JCME, it is 
possible to do work that the Women 
of the Church could not otherwise do. 
The Board has always had close co- 
operation on the Assembly level with 
United Church Women, but the new 
action is the first to give direct sup- 
port, and it is taken with the hope of 
encouraging participation and support 
by more of the synod, presbytery, and 
local women’s groups in the work. 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Bakwanga, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl §., Sr. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
Scott, Miss Lee Anna 
*Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
Cameron, Rey. and Mrs. Howard D. 
*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
*Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Boehler, Miss Emily 

Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 

*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P.C. M., Kasha, LUPUTA, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric 8S. 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 


Leopoldville 


Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 
(Address: B. P. 91, Limete, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 

+Combs, Mrs. John 

Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. William R. 

Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
t+Hart, Miss Mattie 
+Hertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

*Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 

Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 

Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
+Marlette, Maurice E., Jr. 

Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 

McDonald, Miss Nolie 

Metzel, Rev. and Mrs. William 8. 

Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
tMorton, Miss Nancy D. 

Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. William F. 
*Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT 
*Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 

Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
*White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Fleming, Miss Claudia 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
*Moore, Miss Doris 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
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| *Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8S. 
| *Punt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 


Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John 8. 

Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

*Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tToureille, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. 

Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Mboi Station, 1937 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi 
(Depeche Speciale), via LULUA- 
BOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Miss Virginia 

Anderson, Mr. andjMrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
*Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 

King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. Jr. 


Moma Station, 1942 


(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 
Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 

(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 

McKee, Mr. and Mrs. George T., Jr. 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
*Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R.., Jr. 
*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Study in Brussels 

(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 

Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Anderson,*Miss Ann Shirley 
Hoffeld, Miss Marjorie Anne 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 
;Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr. 


—o— 


Brazil 
CAMPINAS 


Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Campinas, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caxia Postal 133, Campinas, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Study 


(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de SH0 Paulo, Brazil) 

Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur, M. 

tKnight, Miss Lida E. 

Krabill, Dr. Verlin A. 

Langham, Rev. and Mrs. Edward C., 


Jr. 
Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 
Marvin, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. M. 
Moss, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. L. 
Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. 


| 
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Rio de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


| (Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do | 


Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Gilmore, Rev. Ernest E. 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station, 1952 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Goodson, Rev. Curtis C. 
*Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E. 
de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve s 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
*Cockrell, Miss Susan 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 


Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
*Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
*Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J) 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
(Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto 
Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Colegio 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. 





Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola Supe- 
rior de Agricultura, Lavras, E. de Minas, 

Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 


Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 

*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. William G. 
tTaylor, Mrs. George W. 
(Address: Caixa 66, Garanhuns, E. de 

Pernambuco, Brazil) 

*Boyd, Miss Nanc 

Elk:son, Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 
*+Quinn, Miss Edna B. 

*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 

Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 

(Address: Colegio 15 de Novembro, 

Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 
*Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
*Smith, Miss Willodene 





Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa Postal 1622, Recife, E. 
de Pernambuco, Brasil) 
*Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Cousar, Rev. Robt. W., Jr. 
Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
*Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 435, Recife E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil!) 
Maceio 
Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K 
(Address: Caixa Postal 134, Maceio, 
Alagoas, Brazil) 
WEST BRAZIL MISSION 

Anapolis Station, 1947 

Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 519, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 

Carmo do Paranaiba, 1930 
*Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
(Address: Carmo do Paranaiba, 
Minas, Brazil) 

Ceres Station, 1952 
Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 

tMiss Rebecca Glenn 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
C,. A. N. G., Est. de Goias, Brazil) 
Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa Postal 6, Goiana 
Goias, Brazil) 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
Ituiutaba Station, 1954 
(Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Monte Carmelo, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 
Patrocinio Station, 1924 
Gourley, Mr. and Mrs. Everett E., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Fiances E. 
*Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 

Little, Miss Martha 

(Address: Caixa Postal 12, Patrocinio, 

E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Paracatu, 1942 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Grimes, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Paracatu, E. 
de Minas, Brazil) 

Uberlandia, 1932 
*Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 

Minas, Brazil) 
Unai Station, 1956 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Unai, Minas, Brazil) 
Uruana, 1950 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Uruana, Est. 
de Goias, Brazil) 
ania 


Taiwan 


Chang Hua 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan) 


Chu Pei 

Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 

Stribling, Miss Frances 
(Address: Chu Pei, Taiwan) 

Hwalien 

Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8S. 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. R. L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 

(Address: 6 Minli Li, Hwalien, Taiwan) 
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World Missions at Work 















Miao Li 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
(Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, 

Taiwan) 


Taichung 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
(Address: 2 Hsiang Shang Lu, Taichung, 
Taiwan) 


Taipei 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
See, Miss Ruth D. 
*Sells, Miss Margaret 
(Friendship Corner, 4 Lane 96, Wenchow 
St., Taipei, Taiwan) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth M. 
(Address: No. 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, saree) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 


(94 Section 2, North Chung Shan Road 


Taipei, Taiwan) 


Tamsui 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4 Hsin Sheng St., Tamsui, 
Taiwan) 


Yu-Li 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
Wells, Miss Lillian 
(Address: 31 Ho-Ping Street, 
Taiwan) 


Yu-Li, 
sales 


China 


*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 


—o— 


Ecuador 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Miao Li | 








6 Kokonoe Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donneil 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H., Jr. 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
41 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1696 /21 Tarumi, Suita a Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid 
Swensen, Miss Nell S. (R. N. ) 
C/o Yodogawa Christian Hospital 
Kunitsugu Cho, Higashi Yodogawa 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 

ttTemporary assignment. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
yAssociate and short term worker, 
**Leave of absence. 


Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 


1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, 


Kobe, Japan 


Godert, Miss Agnes 
Jeffrey, Miss Sarah 


McLauchlin, Rev. 
122 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, 

Miss June 
10 Nishi Ashiya, 

Mcliwaine, Rev. 


Lamb, 


Moore, Rev. 


1478 Shironomae, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 


Borchert, Rev. 


and Mrs. Harold 


385 Fukui Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
Stewart, Miss Betty J. 

116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
and Mrs. Lyle W. 


Peterson, Rev. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 
Rev. 


Barksdale, 


Nada Ku, 


and Mrs, W. C. 


Ashiya Shi, Japan 
and Mrs. Wm. 
and Mrs. Lardner C. 
Mikage Cho, 


A. 


and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame, Japan 


| *Connell, Miss Juanita 


Hars raughty, Miss Mary Lee 


439 N 


ake abu, Marugame, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 


*Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Dick, Miss Cornelia A. 
Perry, Miss Anna Ruth 

Smythe Hall, hinjo College, 
Moriyama Shi, Japan 


Baldwin, Rev. 
31/1 Maruya — 


Ku, Nagoya, Jap 


*Blake, 


Smythe, Mrs. L. C. ¥ 
33 Chikara Machi, : ‘Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 


116 Yagoto Cho, 2 


Shi, Japan 


Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 


2803 /9 Wakinoshima Machi, 


Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1893 
Magruder, Rev. 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
and Mrs. Wm. P. 


Boyle, Rev. 


ot Mrs. Walter P. Jr. 
4 Chome, 


Miss Shear E ‘lizabeth 


Showa 


Chome, Kasuga 


1 Chome, 


and Mrs. James T. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Japan 


27 Nakamaegawa Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
14 Tokushima Honcho, 3 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 


Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
106 Asahi Machi, Toyohashi, Japan 


Zentsuji Station, 1950 


Bridgman, Mr. 


*Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 


Moore, Rev. 
Taylor, Rev. 


and Mrs. L. W. 
and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 


Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji Shi, Japan 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, 


and Mrs. John F. 








Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 


Korea) 

tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann (R.N.) 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 
tKeller, Dr. Frank G. 

Keller, Mrs. Frank G. (R.N.) 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 

Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robert L. 

Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 
Korea) 

Barry, Miss Sara 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Paisley, Mrs. James I. 
Root, Miss Florence 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V.N 


Mokpo Station, 1899 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 Yang 
Dong, Chulla Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 
—— Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
per, Miss Margaret 

Mel furphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. 
Wayland, Miss Cora 


Seoul 


(Address: ee Ku, Yun Chi Dong, 
1-1, Seoul, Korea) 

**Crane, 4 and Mrs. Paul S. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 

Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L. 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 

Chongno Ku, 32 Phil Oon Dong, 

Seoul, Korea 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, og ara 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E 
tLevie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
*Miller, ‘Miss Louise B. 

Moles, Miss Claribel 

Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 


Taejon Station, 1946 
(Address: No. 133 Ojung-Ni, Taejon, 
Korea) 

Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
tDunson, Miss Miriam 
tGould, Mr. Robt. 8 
*Mitchell, Mr. and irs. H. Petrie 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


—o— 


Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 


Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
(Address: Gomez Farias 5, Mexico 

City 21 [Coyoacan] Mexico) 





Korea, and Brazil require eight 


(8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 
the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce: however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 


(10) cents per half ounce. 
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Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
Cleveland 56, Colonia Noche Buena, 
Mexico 18, D. F. 

*Gray, Miss Katherine C. 

Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: — a 13, Coyoacan, 

z... aay Mexico) 

Lemmon, ; a and Mrs. Frank T. Jr. 
Gomez Farias 5, Mexico City 21 
(Coyoacan) Mexico 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 


*Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
ae Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, 
Morelos, Mexico) 
tMorrew, R.C. 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 
(Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergel, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 


McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 

Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 

Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 

Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 

(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,’’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec Station, 1952 


*Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Pipila No. 1, Ometepec, 
Guerro, Mexico 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


Taxco Station, 1943 
*Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 
ddress: Alarcon, No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Tixtla Station, 1944 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: Independencia 2, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan Station, 1934 


(Address: Colonia Pinzon 21, Teloloa- 

an, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Hollan worth, Rey. and Mrs. J. R. 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Toluca Station, 1921 

Beaty, Miss Lettie 

*Dixon, Miss Sara 

(Address: Pino Saurez 13, Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico) 

Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 
Nigromante 18 Bis, Toluca, Mexico 
D. F. Mexico 


Portugal 


Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
(Address: 
Chalet Louise, 
Carcavelos, Portugal) 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and eight (8) cents each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 

Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 


charge of ten (10) cents. 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
Write Board of World Missions for information. 


Presbyterian SURVEY 




















New Limited Sickness and Accident Policy 


For Qualified Men and Women 








From 15 to 74 Years Old 








Includes *25°° a Week Payment Features 


Costs Only *15 a Year (Just ‘1° Down Payment) Up to Age 59 


Age 60 to 69-*°22° a Year 


Age 70 to 80-—*30 a Year 


(Limit of age at entry, 74 years.) 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection against 
financial worries that come when accident or sickness strikes. 
That’s why the reliable North American Accident Insurance 
Company, of Chicago, now has a new improved policy for qual- 
ified men and women up to 74 years of age. 


If your policy is in effect when you reach age 75, it may 
even be continued to age 80 at no further increase in premium 
and with no reduction in the benefits. 


This is the popular, new “SERIES 550-R” Limited 
Accident and Sickness Policy which is being enthusiastically 
received by both men and women—it pays $25 a week up to 
10 weeks for total disability resulting from certain specified 
accidents and sicknesses; $10 a week up to ten weeks for acci- 
dents not otherwise covered or excluded—including accidents 
that happen in the home as well as at work, an ADDITIONAL 
$25 A WEEK up to four weeks from the first day of disability 
for accidents requiring hospital confinement within 30 days 
from date of accident. Even for a nondisabling accident such 
as a cut finger you get cash for doctor bills at the rate of $3 
per visit up to $25. In case of accidental death within 90 days 
of the accident the policy pays $1,000 cash to your beneficiary 
in lieu of other benefits. Specified air travel coverage also 
included. Benefits are payable for covered accidents occurring 
after policy date. 


The policy pays $25 weekly after the first seven days of 
total disability, for four weeks whether or not confined, and for 
the next six weeks of confining sickness, during which time the 
Insured shall be totally and continuously disabled, and under 
the regular care of a physician, because of sickness contracted 
more than 30 days from the policy date by pneumonia, cancer, 
diabetes, tuberculosis, polio, ulcer of stomach or intestines, and 
operation for removal of appendix, hemorrhoids, gall bladder, 
kidney and prostate, and other sicknesses as described in our 
booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” 


Policy also has a double indemnity feature covering travel 
accidents. You receive $50 a week if disabled by an accident 
to a bus, taxicab, train, subway or street car, or passenger steam- 
ship in which you are riding as a fare-paying passenger. You 
receive $75 a week up to 4 weeks if the accident requires hos- 
pital confinement. If such accident results in your death the 
benefit increases to $2,000 (in lieu of other benefits). 


Best of all the total cost of this policy is only $15 a year 
from ages 15 to 59 years...only $22.50 a year from 60 to 69 
years...from ages 70 to 80 only $30 a year. Policy is renew- 
able at the company’s option. These rates cannot be increased 


by the company because they are set forth in the policy and 
are effective as long as the policy is in force. Policy also pro- 
vides a grace period of 31 days for payment of any renewal 
premium during which period policy remains in forces 


Your benefits are never reduced even though you are 
also insured in a Group or other Hospitalization plan. So, 
if you are now a member of some worthy hospitalization 
plan, you still need this additional protection. Most peo- 
ple—over 80%—are confined at home where hospitaliza- 
tion plans do not apply. Or, they are hospitalized for a 
few days or a week, then spend weeks of convalescence 
at home before they can go back to work again. The North 
American Policy pays specified benefits whether you are 
confined to your home or hospital. 


Policy is sold to qualified men and women in all occu- 
pations except Quarrymen, Underground Miners, Smelter or 
Structural Iron Workers, Longshoremen or Stevedores. It does 
not cover loss sustained outside of North, South or Centra 
America; Air Travel (unless injured while riding as a far 
paying passenger on regular commercial airliner operatin 
between definitely established airports ); suicide; while in mifi- 
tary or naval service outside the United States. 


North American Accident Insurance Company has been 
in business for 70 years and IS LICENSED BY THE INSUR- 
ANCE DEPARTMENTS OF ALL 48 STATES AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Whether you are young or old, male or female, you need 
this sensible, necessary protection. Get full details by writing 
for the revealing booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” It will be sent 
without charge or obligation of any kind. Write to Premier 
Policy Division, North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, of Chicago, 10 Commerce Court, Dept. 404, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Premier Policy Division 
North American Accident Insurance Co., of Chicago This coupon is not 
10 Commerce Court, Dept. 404 on opplication for 
Newark 2, New Jersey 


insurance. It does 
not obligate you 
in any way. 


Please mail me your FREE booklet “CASH or SYMPATHY.” I 
understand there is no obligation of any kind. 


NAME ee 


(Please print) 





ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE NO. STATE 
(Paste on Postcard or Mail in Envelope) 


























YOUR SELF- DENIAL GIFT 








Miss “Gatherine: Le Newton | 
892 Prange Ave. 
athens, Ga. 
2557 


“that now at cus ume your abundance 


may be a supply for their want. 
Il Cor. 8:14 
WEEK OF PRAYER AND SELF-DENIAL FOR WORLD MISSIONS 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS - PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH U. S. - NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





